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es O bituminous coal mine operator can definitely 
predict that there will not be a coal dust or 

gas explosion in his mine, and the most effective 
safety precaution known to limit these explosions to 


a small area is rock dust. We cannot impress upon 


you too strongly the importance of rock dusting.” 


--The Associated Companies. 
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Important Legislation Pending 


(| NESTS the cycle of reaction which is just now run- 
ning its course, and the consequent dulling for the 
time being of the edge of public and official interest in 
labor legislation, there are heartening evidences of a 
determination on the part of representative groups of 
citizens to keep on pushing forward constructively. 


The character of the legislation introduced since the 
first of the year bears witness to this. Perhaps in no year 
since the war has there been submitted for legislative 
action measures that are more urgently needed or more 
carefully considered. Indications of this will be found 


in various notes and comments in the pages of this 
REVIEW. 


Congress particularly has important labor legislation 
under consideration. In the bill now before it to extend 
the protection of federal accident compensation to long- 
shoremen and other harbor workers, the opportunity is 
now presented to take one of the longest strides still neces- 
sary to complete the circle of compensation in America. 
Congress, too, is faced again with its long-neglected duty 
to pass the Fitzgerald bill for accident compensation for 
the wage-earners in private employment in the District 
of Columbia. And Congress has yet to give effect to 
the principle of advance planning of public works to 
stabilize employment in making provision for new public 
buildings. 


In state legislatures there are pending, in addition to 
measures for improving existing workmen’s compensa- 
tion and other protective laws, the standard bill for rock 
dusting coal mines to prevent mine catastrophes due to 
coal dust explosions and the standard bill for old age 
pensions. 


In New York State an amazing proposal has been 
brought forward by the Republican leaders, discussed else- 


where in this REVIEW, which involves a repudiation of a 
platform pledge to pass the long-delayed and generally 
accepted forty-eight-hour bill for women. The plan is to 
take no action on labor bills at this session but to refer 
them to a special official commission for “investigation” 
—the commission to report its conclusions a year hence. 
The two legislators responsible for the introduction of 
this plan profess to be bewildered by the number of labor 
bills pending, despite the fact that they are themselves 
responsible for the introduction of no fewer than sixty- 
six, a large proportion of the total number of bills. Here 
is another object-lesson in opposition tactics. 


An announcement comes at this time which is not only 
of nationwide interest but also of considerable bearing 
upon organized activities for the promotion of desirable 
labor legislation. It is that Owen Lovejoy has resigned as 
secretary of the National Child Labor Committee. Mr. 
Lovejoy’s relinquishing of his post as directing head of 
one of the three outstanding national social work organi- 
zations in the industrial field will be widely regretted. His 
work of more than twenty years in one exacting position 
of responsibility has been notably well done. 


The stimulating and clarifying addresses given by dis- 
tinguished authorities at the Nineteenth Annual Meeting 
of the Association for Labor Legislation will be published 
in this REVIEW, beginning with the present number. 
Newer developments in stabilizing employment; safety 
and steady work in the coal industry; further preventive 
efforts now called for by the increase of industrial ac- 
cidents, and striking aspects of preventable industrial 
waste are discussed in these papers, together with the con- 
tributions made by social science, by labor legislation, by 
trade unions and by modern business management to the 
cooperative effort that is essential to a satisfactory solu- 
tion of social problems. 


JOHN B. ANDREWS, Secretary, 


American Association for Labor Legislation. 
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THE standard bill for rock dusting coal mines to prevent coal dust 
explosions—prepared as an aid to state legislation by the American 
Association for Labor Legislation as a result of conferences with public 
officials, labor officials, mining engineers and safety experts—has been 
introduced by Assemblyman William B. Belknap in the Kentucky legis- 
lature. 

° 

AN editorial in the New York World, January 3, under the heading “Our 
Learned Societies,” remarks: ‘How many of them are there, anyway? 
Right here in this city have met the American Economic Association, 
the Association for Labor Legislation, the Political Science Association 
and the American Sociological Society. The American Association for 
the Advancement of Science has sent columns of news from Kansas 
City. The Modern Language Association met in Chicago. The Amer- 
ican Historical Association met in Ann Arbor. These are only half of 
the major luminaries twinkling in the holiday sky; * * * Once the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, the most ven- 
erable of all, dared to grapple with physics, chemistry, biology and all 
the other branches. ‘Sections’ were established to give expert attention 
to diverse fields, and the sections grew into independent associations. 
* * * The paradoxical fact is that the more specialized these bodies 
become the more attention the public gives them. * * * Knowledge is 
not crying aloud unheard.” 

© 

Tue Fitzgerald bill (H. R. 487) to provide workmen’s accident insur- 
ance for wage-earners in private employments in the District of Col- 
umbia was approved February 27 by the sub-committee on insurance of 
the House District committee. The Underhill bill, brought forward as 
a substitute on behalf of commercial insurance companies, received the 
support only of Representative Underhill himself and one other member, 
also from Massachusetts. The Fitzgerald bill was reported to the full 
committee on March 3, and this committee, for the third time, favored 
the Fitzgerald bill, but immediate submission of a favorable report to 
the House was blocked by Underhill. 

© 

On February 8 a bill passed in the House of Representatives providing 
for mothers’ pensions for the District of Columbia, to be administered 
through a Mothers’ Aid Board. 

co 

Five counties in Wisconsin have accepted the provisions of the state 

old age pension law of 1925. In Milwaukee county, the center of the 
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state’s metropolis, the county board has delayed acceptance, although 
the common council of the city of Milwaukee, which harbors about 85 
per cent of the county’s population, has endorsed the establishment of 
old age pensions. It is favored also in a resolution adopted by the 
Federated Trades Council, and by the Fraternal Order of Eagles. There 
has been opposition from some contractors’ organizations and news- 
papers. 
co) 


Tue Elliott public buildings bill, appropriating $165,000,000 for six 
years, to be spent at the rate of not more than $25,000,000 a year, 
passed the House of Representatives on February 15. It did not, how- 
ever, contain a provision applying the principle of long-range planning 
of public works, although the bill had the backing of the Administration 
and the Administration has publicly endorsed the advance-planning 
principle. A year ago President Coolidge came out unreservedly for 
this principle but, as stated at the time in this Review, the national admin- 
istration “failed to exert itself” in support of the principle when the 
public buildings bill came before Congress. It is the same story this 
year. The advance-planning provision was urged upon Congress by 
such representative organizations as the American Engineering Council, 
the Associated General Contractors of America, the President’s Con- 
ference on Unemployment, and the American Association for Labor 
Legislation, represented by Mr. Otto T. Mallery. But despite its accept- 
ance “in principle’ of advance planning, the present Administration it 
appears is not willing to support it in a specific measure. 


© 


A MARKED falling off of lead poisoning cases is reported in several 
large companies which have come under the provisions of the “lead law” 
in Ohio, also known as the “standard bill for the prevention of occupa- 
tional diseases with special reference to lead poisoning,” prepared by the 
American Association for Labor Legislation and in effect in Ohio since 
the Spring of 1913. 

° 


GovERNoR SMITH recently appointed Lieutenent Colonel William N. Haskell, 
U. S. A., to the command as major general of the New York National Guard. 
Thereupon the American Defense Society wrote a letter calling for an investi- 
gation of Col. Haskell’s fitness. (Col. Haskell had once been in Russia—as 
director of American relief during the great famine of 1921-1923.) On the 
day following publication of its letter, the Society withdrew its request. An 
editorial in the New York World, January 22, on “The American Dementia 
Society” comments on this action thus: “The American Defense Society has 
crawled into a hole and tried to draw the hole in after it. A little publicity 
was too much for it. On Tuesday, in a letter not meant to be made public, 
it slandered Col. Haskell on the basis of anonymous charges. On Wednesday 
it rushed into print with the opinion that Col. Haskell seems to be a very fine 
fellow after all and the statement that on second thought we apparently need 
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no investigation. These are the tactics of hit-below-the-belt and run-for-cover. 
* * * If in the history of these latter days there has been an organization 
whose judgment has more promptly been proved unsound and whose method 
has been more consistently hysterical, its name remains a secret. From blunder 
to blunder and from persecution to persecution the American Defense Society 
has proceeded tirelessly and tiresomely for six long years. The American 
Defense Society has the brains of an ostrich, the courage of a rabbit and the 
manners of a polecat.” 
© 


T. J. Durry has resigned as chairman and member of the Ohio Indus- 
trial Commission and is succeeded by P. F. Casey. Mr. Duffy has given 
fifteen years of service of the highest quality to the commission and has 
done distinguished work in the administration of the workmen’s com- 
pensation law which includes an exclusive state fund for industrial acci- 
dent insurance. 

© 


A TWO-REEL motion picture on “The Story of Rock Dusting” will be 
made and distributed by the United States Bureau of Mines. The film 
will portray the manner in which the safety device of rock dusting coal 
mines to prevent coal dust explosions saved the lives of 1,050 miners in 
an explosion January 29 in the New Orient mine of the Chicago, Wil- 
mington and Franklin Coal Company at West Frankfort, Illinois. The 
company will finance the film which should prove a most valuable aid 
in the rock dusting campaign. 

© 

A pitt has been passed in the New Jersey Senate providing a penalty 
of $25 fine for first offenses and $50 for second violations of a 1923 law 
which prohibits employment of women in factories, bakeries and laun- 
dries at night. The bill is an aid to effective labor law administration 
since the 1923 law has been inoperative because it lacked a penalty. 

° 

OBSTRUCTIVE tactics are in evidence in Massachusetts in an effort to delay 
still further the adoption of old age pension legislation. Now that an 
official commission—the latest of several—has finally submitted a major- 
ity report strongly favoring enactment of a law for non-contributory old 
age pensions, the Attorney General comes forward with an opinion that 
it would be “unconstitutional.” Following. this the legislature called 
upon the Supreme Court to give its answer to the question: “May the 
General Court constitutionally enact a law which will provide a non- 
contributory system of old age pensions?” Meanwhile it is réported 
that the Attorney General’s ruling “has created a flurry even among 
opponents of the old age pension idea, for it seems logically to include 
state support of almshouses, maternity hospitals and child welfare 
assistance and any non-contributory form of old-age aid, such as provid- 
ing for them individually in private families.” 
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OrcANizep labor is making a vigorous fight for the adoption of a state 
fund for workmen’s accident insurance in Massachusetts. President 
William Green of the American Federation of Labor made an earnest 
appeal for a state fund at a hearing February 24 before the Massachu- 
setts legislative committee on judiciary, citing the conspicuous success 
of the exclusive state fund in Ohio. 

2 


ANOTHER private casualty insurance company fails! In California the 
Seaboard Casualty of Los Angeles was recently placed in the hands of 
a receiver—State Insurance Commissioner Charles R. Detrick—on the 
showing made that the company is practically defunct. There are no 
failures in the case of state funds. 

° 


Measures on the 1926 legislative program of the New Jersey State Fed- 
eration of Labor include an increase of maximum compensation under 
the workmen’s compensation law; inclusion under the workmen’s com- 
pensation act of all occupational diseases; forty-eight hour week for 
women, and ratification of the federal child labor amendment. 


° 


In order to assist the government in promoting accident prevention, 
Secretary of Labor Davis has urged that a division of labor safety be 
created in the Bureau of Labor Statistics and funds provided for its 
maintenance and development. “Such a division,” he says, “would 
bring into uniformity state legislation along accident-prevention lines 
and uniformity in the gathering and compilation of accident statistics, 
so that the Commissioner of Labor Statistics will eventually be able 
to bring these together on a national scale and show the actual number 
of accidents and be able to compute accidents rates in all the principal 
industries.” 

2 


AN interim report of a committee of the Parliamentary Labor Party of 
Great Britain on sweated imports and international labor standards, 
under the chairmanship of Rt. Hon. Philip Snowden, points out that 
“The need for establishing international labor standards has been 
recognized for some time, and before the war the International Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation as a voluntary movement paved the way 
for the International Labor Organization, which was established under 
the Peace Treaty.” 

© 


Witt the commercial insurance companies succeed in blocking an 
exclusive state fund law in Virginia this year by making a tremendous 
reduction in casualty rates? At a two-day conference held recently 
between representatives of the state Coal Operators’ Association and 
compensation insurance companies, reports the Journal of Commerce, “an 
agreement was reached which will permit a decrease of 7 cents per 
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$100 of pay roll on Virginia coal mine risks. This is made possible by 
reason of the fact that the companies have conceded that 3 cents per 
$100 instead of 10 cents per $100 of pay roll is entirely adequate to 
cover the catastrophe hazard.” The report points out that the Virginia 
Coal Operators’ Association was supporting a movement to establish 
an exclusive state fund for workmen’s accident insurance, and adds “but 
it seems likely now that the proposed bill will not be offered.” Em- 
ployers particularly will doubtless look twice at the size of the reduction 
in premium rates suddenly found possible when the prospect of an 
exclusive state fund began to look serious. 


o 


Miss Frances Perkins has been appointed chairman of the New York 
State Industrial Board—the first woman in the state to hold this im- 
portant position. 

© 

Buutetin 247 of the United States Bureau of Mines, “Sources of Lime- 
stone, Gypsum, and Anhydrite for Dusting Coal Mines to Prevent Ex- 
plosions,” comes as a further practical aid to the rock dusting of mines 
to prevent coal dust explosions. It gives coal operators full information 
as to the nearest source of supply of a suitable rock dust. There are 
maps of the fifteen principal coal mining districts of the United States 
showing in each the location of quarries from which rock dust may be 
obtained. Names and addresses of quarry companies are also listed. 


© 


“THERE are at present no good grounds for prohibiting the use of ethyl 
gasoline of the composition specified as a motor fuel, provided that its 
distribution and use are controlled by proper regulations.” This is the 
conclusion, reported January 19, of the special committee appointed last 
May by Surgeon General H. S. Cumming of the United States Public 
Health Service to inquire into health dangers from the “leaded gaso- 
line.’ However, the committee urges that “the investigation begun 
under their direction must not be allowed to lapse,” since “St remains 
possible that if the use of leaded gasoline becomes widespread condi- 
tions may arise very different from those studied by us which would 
render its use more of a hazard than would appear to be the case from 
this investigation.” The committee urges an appropriation by Congress 
for continuance of the investigation under the supervision of the Sur- 
geon General of the Public Health Service. 


° 


A RECENT decision of the United States Supreme Court has upheld section 2 
of the Seamen’s Act which provides that a ship’s sailors (the men on 
deck) must be divided into at least two watches, and firemen, oilers and 
watertenders into at least three watches, these to be on duty succes- 
sively. The decision reverses two lower federal courts which ruled that 
a seaman was guilty of desertion if he left a vessel that did not observe 
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the law. “The refusal of shipowners to properly man their vessels at 
night indicates what little regard they have for safety at sea,” said 
Andrew Furuseth, president of the International Seamen’s Union. 
“They are protected from damages because of loss of life by limited 
liability, and the loss of their vessel is protected by insurance. This 
means that the risks are turned over to the community while the ship- 
owners take a chance of letting the seamen sleep at night that they 
may be worked in day time. The supreme court’s decision will force 
shipowners to divide their crew into watches, which will protect the 
ship, and other ships, as well.” 
© 

Arizona’s new workmen’s compensation law—enacted by the 1925 legisla- 
ture and ratified by popular referendum in September—has been upheld 
by the state supreme court. The court sustains the law in every par- 
ticular except one and in that case the decision extends to employees 
engaged in non-hazardous private industry the same rights as employees 
in hazardous occupations. In previous issues of this Review it has been 
pointed out that the Arizona act, now upheld, is a modern and liberal 
accident compensation law including a competitive state fund and 
administration by a commission of three members. 


° 


THE Arizona Labor Journal, friendly to Governor Hunt, expresses “deep 
disappointment” that the governor did not appoint a representative of 
labor on the industrial commission to administer the workmen’s com- 
pensation law. “We suspect,” says the Journal, “that the omission of a 
labor representative was an expression of the governor’s resentment at 
the activity of labor in behalf of a measure from which he had withheld 
his support.” The Journal's regret is shared by all friends of effective 
administration of labor laws. As studies made by the American Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation show, the administration of workmen’s 
compensation is satisfactory largely in the degree in which it is repre- 
sentative—representative not alone of employers and the public but 
unquestionably of labor. See particularly an article in this Review for 
March, 1924, entitled “Mark Daly’s Lesson to Employers.” 


© 


Dr. C.-E. A. Winstow of Yale University has been elected president of the 
American Public Health Association. 


° 


Wirnovut a dissenting vote the Kentucky state senate recently rejected 
the proposed child labor amendment to the federal constitution. 


> 
Apvocates of the women’s forty-eight-hour bill in New York have 
called the attention of Republican assemblymen to a statement made by 


President Coolidge to the recent women’s industrial conference in 
Washington, in which he declared: “The employment of women has 
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a broader significance to the nation other than purely industrial prob- 
lems. It is a social problem, and as such it needs the attention and 
interest of the country as a whole.” 


© 


AMERICAN wage workers lose $250,000,000 a year in wages through 
illness, says the National Industrial Conference Board. Industry, also, 
is a loser, it is pointed out, through decreased output. In one typical 
New England plant, it is said, employing 4,500 workers, illness cost the 
concern in one year more than $267,500. The workers lost $202,000 in 
wages, with $45,000 spent in medical care. Their disabilities entailed 
another $56,000 of expense in charitable relief and care. 


7 


A psu to authorize the writing of group unemployment insurance, 
favored by the Metropolitan Insurance Company, was introduced in the 
New York legislature by Assemblyman Cuvillier. 


© 


In Connecticut a widow has been awarded compensation on the ground that 
the death of her late husband, who died of broncho pneumonia, was 
caused by a condition that was “causally connected with his employ- 
ment.” Working in dust from the grinding of iron castings caused 
asthma which led to fatal broncho pneumonia ten months later. “This 
decision,” says the Hartford Times, “is a further step forward in includ- 
ing in occupational diseases, covered by the compensation act, such 
diseases as are traceable to one’s occupation through another ailment.” 


© 


Bertranp Brown, formerly of the American Association for Labor Leg}s- 
lation staff, has been appointed assistant secretary of the Milbank Fund. 


° 


SwitZERLAND recently held a federal referendum on old age insurance 
in which the principle of insurance against old age and disablement 
and benefits for surviving dependents was adopted by a vote of almost 


two to one. 
© 


TREBLE compensation to a minor injured while oiling moving machinery has 
been upheld by the Wisconsin supreme court. The law prohibits minors 
under eighteen years of age from oiling or cleaning dangerous or 
hazardous machinery while in motion. In this case a minor was em- 
ployed to operate a concrete mixer without express direction or pro- 
hibition with respect to the time and manner of oiling and greasing the 
mixer. The court held that where it was shown that such minor 
employee was injured while oiling or greasing moving machinery, it 
was sufficient to support an award for treble compensation. 
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Ar a recent dinner in New York City of the Architectural League, prom- 
inent contractors representing the Building Congress declared that 
construction work in winter not only aids in stabilizing employment but 
also results in marked economies. Scientific methods in construction 
are overcoming what were formerly considered difficulties in winter 
building. 

° 

A more liberal retirement law for all federal workers has been urged 
by Secretary of Labor Davis. He declared: “T believe the amended bill 
for retirement that failed to pass the last session of Congress should 
be reintroduced and enacted with the provision for voluntary retire- 
ment after thirty years of service for those who have reached the age 
of 60 years and should provide for an annuity of $100 a month.” 


© 


T. T. Reap, director of the safety service of the United States Bureau 
of Mines, has been appointed assistant secretary of the American Insti- 
tute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, beginning March 1. 


° 


James H. Maurer has been confirmed by the Pennsylvania senate 
as a member of the state old age pension commission. He has been a 
member of the commission since its creation in 1921. 


° 


UNDISCRIMINATING WELL-WISHER: “I am convinced that the President is 
and at all times has been the friend and well-wisher of every congressman 
and of every person who is honest and conscientious.”—Judge Gary, in Sat- 
urday Evening Post, February 6, 1926. 


© 


A RESOLUTION adopted in December, and widely circulated, by the Arizona 
State Federation of Labor declares that recent decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court “will make useless” the passage of further mini- 
mum wage legislation by the states and urges the adoption of an amend- 
ment to the federal constitution giving to state legislatures “the legal 
authority to enact legislation regulating the wages of working women.” 


© 


aos racer: in industrial accidents for the year ending September 1 
, of about 13 per cent over the previous i ; ' 
; year is reported 
Oklahoma industrial commission. A Bee 
© 


A WRITER signing himself “Adam Coaldigger” comments on Secretary 
Hoover's complaint that the soft coal industry has been slow to adopt 
quantity production methods, and, after citing the much discussed over- 


production of bituminous coal, concludes: “If Hoover had been in 


Noah’s place, instead of building ’ 
aia Pp of building the Ark he would have prayed for 


Accident Compensation for Harbor 
Workers Urgently Awaits 
Action by Congress 


HE introduction in Congress—by the chairmen of the judiciary 

committees—of a federal workmen’s compensation bill for the 
relief of the group of workers most urgently in need of such protec- 
tion, formally marks the opening of another chapter in one of the 
most amazing developments in American labor legislation. 

A third of a million “harbor workers’”—engaged in the extremely 
hazardous tasks of loading, unloading and repairing vessels at the 
dock—are placed in a position that from any point of view is 
indefensible. 

Exposed to risks far greater than most factory employees are 
permitted to assume, these essential wage-earners suffer work in- 
juries for which the individual states cannot provide accident 
compensation. 

The longshoreman if injured while on shore has the protection of 
state compensation laws. But let him walk up the gangplank and 
step aboard a ship with his load and he is denied that protection. 
If injured aboard a vessel his sole recourse—a damage suit—is 
under maritime restrictions that make it unworthy the name of 
“remedy.” ; 

The compensation principle has been almost universally adopted 
for work accidents elsewhere. Why are these great groups of men 
‘n extra-hazardous employments—longshoremen and local ship 
repairmen—given a less favorable opportunity when they suffer 
injury? 

When the states in 1911 first enacted workmen’s compensation 
laws, they included longshoremen and repairmen at the docks as a 
matter of course. These workers were so protected until the 
Supreme Court in 1917 held by a five-to-four decision that when 
injured on board a ship, the accident was “maritime” and therefore 
outside of state jurisdiction.1 Twice Congress attempted to meet 
these objections and remedy the desperate condition of the long- 


1Southern Pacific Co. v. Jensen, 244 U. S. 205. 
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shoremen by specifically reserving to them the protection of state 
compensation laws. These efforts, despite their characterization as 
“statesmanlike” by the minority Justices, were held to be beyond the 
authority of Congress in that such power delegated to the states 
would interfere with the proper harmony and uniformity of the 
maritime law.? 

It is important to note that longshoremen alone are not the only 
harbor workers affected. A carpenter, an upholsterer, a painter, 
a machinist, a boiler maker—in short, any one of the repairmen 
representing no less than twenty-two different crafts involved— 
when his work takes him even for a moment on board a vessel cannot 
in case of accident receive compensation under the laws of his 
own state. 

In holding that all such “maritime” workers throughout the 
country must be treated with absolute uniformity, the court has 
finally suggested the solution. The remedy lies in the adoption by 
Congress of a law extending federal protection to harbor workers.* 

Meanwhile, America has step by step, in state after state, dis- 
carded as unfit the outgrown and discredited system of employers’ 
liability suits for damages. Congress, also, has adopted the modern 
principle of workmen’s compensation for all civilian employees of the 
government. Experience has shown the superior advantages of 
workmen’s compensation to injured workers, to their employers, 
and to the whole community. 

There can be but one satisfactory remedy for local harbor 
workers—a federal accident compensation law. But these men, 
longshoremen and ship repairmen, are employed not only in our 
seaports and along the lake fronts but are scattered throughout the 
country along river landings—in fact, wherever their work is to be 
done upon vessels afloat. With benefits at least as liberal as 
those of the compensation law in New York, where many of the 
workers of both related classes reside, a federal commission, with its 
deputies authorized to exercise similar functions by state appoint- 
ment, could insure prompt and efficient administration. 


* Knickerbocker Ice Co. v. St : i 
Hee le ewart, 253 U. S. 149; State of Washington v. 


* State of Washington v. Dawson & Co., 264 U. S. 219 
“Without doubt Congress has power to alter, amend or revise the 
maritime law by statutes of general application embodying its will and 
judgment. This power, we think, would permit enactment of a gen-_ 


eral employers’ liability law or gen isi i 
fated alee? general provisions for compensating 
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The time is more than ripe for this comprehensive and final 
solution of a vexatious national problem. For years, hundreds of 
thousands of our most essential workers at the docks have been 
shuttled about—“out again, in again”—by closely divided opinions 
of the highest court. Patiently they have exhausted every legal 
approach to the local compensation remedy. Both they and their 
employers are now left in a situation that is indefensible and un- 
bearable. 

The officers of the longshoremen’s union, with the same careful 
consideration that won high praise from distinguished judges for 
their earlier ‘‘statesmanlike” efforts, are again utilizing every facility 
at their command to reach a remedy that will be liberal to injured 
workers, fair to employers, and just and stable under the constitu- 
tion of the United States. Other national affiliated railway and 
repair workers’ organizations have promptly offered their endorse- 
ment and support. The American Federation of Labor, at its recent 
convention, gave to the project its unanimous vote. 

It is known that recently employers in the shipping world— 
impressed it is said by injustices and wastefulness of present con- 
ditions—have gone so far as to have their attorneys work on the 
draft of a federal compensation measure. 

Meanwhile, influential labor groups with their advisors, in 
cooperation with the American Association for Labor Legislation 
and several public officials, were already perfecting a bill for intro- 
duction in Congress. Having worked consistently year after year 
for adequate accident compensation, the Association is actively 
participating in this promising new movement, and will continue 
its efforts until a satisfactory federal measure is in successful 
operation—the most urgent next step toward the completion of 
compensation protection. 

The pending measure, which has been approved by compensation 
officials throughout the country, and endorsed by the workers for 
whom this protection is primarily intended, was introduced in 
Congress by the chairmen of the judiciary committees—Senator 
Cummins and Representative Graham. 

This bill (S. 3170 and H. R. 9498) embodies the best features 
of existing compensation acts. The scale of benefits is wisely based 
on the schedule in New York—the state having the greatest number 
of these workmen. Employers are to insure payment of accident 
compensation by any of the common authorized methods. Admin- 
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istration of the act is through local federal deputies cooperating 
with state compensation officials wherever the latter choose to assist, 
all under the unifying supervision of the experienced United States 
Employees’ Compensation Commission which was created by 
Congress in 1916. The government is to bear none of the cost— 
even the necessary preliminary appropriation to initiate the 
administration of the law is to be reimbursed. The necessary and 
desirable limited appeal to the courts on questions of law is, of 
course, provided. Modern provision is made for cooperation in 
rehabilitating disabled workmen, and special emphasis is given to 
stimulating accident prevention. The bill is a carefully considered 
and adequate measure. Its early enactment should be urged upon 


Congress. 
JoHn B. ANDREWS. 


a= aia 


‘C7IS HE class of longshoremen needs the protection of compensation as 
much if not more than any other class of workmen. Their occupa- 
tion, so essential to the prosperity of the trade of the United States, is 
extra hazardous, both on account of its nature and on account of the 
pressure under which it must often be performed. It is unjust to these 
men and to their families that the burden of loss resulting from thousands 
of accidents annually should be left by the law on their shoulders. The 
resulting discontent and dissatisfaction is easy to understand. The ship- 
repair men form also a large class among whom injuries are frequent, 
and they find it difficult to understand why the carpenter, brass worker, 
or plumber employed to repair a ship in the harbor should receive no 
compensation, while if he were employed in a building on the dock, 
he would be protected by the State compensation law.”—SENATOR 
BORAH, in a report for the Senate Committee on the Judiciary, sub- 
mitted in 1921. 


Why Labor Insists Upon the Fitzgerald 
Bill for Workmen’s Compensation 
in the District of Columbia 


T HE bill (H. R. 487) to provide workmen’s accident compensa- 
tion to workers in private employment in the District of 
Columbia has been reintroduced in Congress by Representative 
Fitzgerald. 

As reported in earlier issues of this Review, the Fitzgerald 
bill has twice been given a strongly favorable committee report, 
after extended hearings. This was done despite the strenuous 
efforts of the commercial insurance lobby to kill the bill, particu- 
larly the important provision that insurance be carried in a District- 
wide mutual under the supervision of the experienced United States 
Employees’ Compensation Commission. In the present Congress 
the insurance lobby has again set out to block the Fitzgerald bill 
by bringing forward a substitute measure which would give the 
compensation insurance to the private companies. 

President William Green of the American Federation of Labor, 
in a series of articles in the Washington Daily News, beginning 
February 13, tells why labor favors the Fitzgerald bill and opposes 
the Underhill-commercial insurance bill. 

“No legislation is of such vital importance to the wage workers 
of the District of Columbia as workmen’s compensation,” he writes. 
“At the present time if a worker is injured his only recourse is a 
suit in court. In such event the employer has three common law 
defenses—fellow servant, assumption of risk, and contributory 
negligence. This makes it practically impossible for a workman 
injured in the course of his employment to secure compensation. 

“This evil became so pronounced that labor for years has 
endeavored to have a workman’s compensation law enacted for the 
District. During the past four years it has urged the enactment 
of the Fitzgerald bill introduced in the House by Representative 
Fitzgerald of Ohio. 

“There does not appear to be any serious opposition to the bill 
except in one feature. That is whether the employers would pay 
premiums exclusively into a federal fund, or be permitted to insure | 
with private insurance companies. * * x 
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“Ryidence taken before the Committee on the District of 
Columbia demonstrates that the cost of insurance in the federal 
fund would be much less than that with insurance carriers. It 
was shown that in California, for instance, the state compensation 
fund charged the same rates as the stock companies but returned 
dividends to the employers averaging about 30 per cent a year. 
a eee 

“In some states stock companies that have insured employers 
failed. According to evidence submitted by a representative of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Department of Labor one 
such company failed in Utah and another in Texas and as a result 
many thousands of dollars of workmen’s compensation claims were 
lost. Because of the failure of such a stock company in California 
the legislature appropriated between $60,000 and $70,000 of public 
moneys to pay compensation claims, but this did not cover all of 
them, only the most serious. * * * 

“Tt does not seem reasonable that employers cannot understand 
that if the Underhill bill is enacted into law that they will pay 
much larger premiums to the insurance companies than if they 
went into a federal fund. The administrative cost of state funds 
is about 4 per cent as compared with the average of 38 per cent 
of insurance companies. 

“In Ohio, for instance, the average cost of insurance in the state 
fund is about 1 per cent of the pay rolls of the industries of the 
state. The cost of administration is approximately 4 per cent of 
the earned premiums. * * * 

“What is the principle upon which labor seeks such legislation? 
It is that the less the cost of administration of the compensation 
fund the greater compensation can be granted to persons injured 
or to the dependents of those killed in industry. 

“It must be remembered that private insurance companies are 
conducted for profit. The state does not seek nor does it derive 
a profit from a state fund. Ninety-six per cent of the money 
paid by employers into a state fund is paid out in compensation to 
the victims of accidents in industry. 

“On the other hand from 50 to 60 per cent of the money 
collected in premiums by insurance compahies are retained by the 
companies as their profit and expenses of administration. * * * 

“Whose voice should be heard by Congress? The unselfish 


voice of labor or the selfish voices of the insurance companies and 
District Commissioners ?” 
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In an editorial the Daily News declares: 

“The big insurance companies have maintained a national lobby 
in support of the Underhill bill. They are afraid that if the state 
fund system, which is cheaper and better, were established in the 
District, it would be imitated by the states. And their fears are 
well-grounded. 

“Rep. Underhill of Massachusetts is in a strategic position to 
put through his measure, and will use every effort to do so. He is 
chairman of the subcommittee on insurance of the House District 
Committee. Rep. Fitzgerald is no longer on the District Com- 
mittee, and therefore is not. in as effective a position to advocate 
his bill as heretofore. * * * The committee, last session, voted 
to report favorably the Fitzgerald bill. 

“Workers must be on their toes if they are to get the kind of a 
bill they want, one which will assure them and their families real 
protection. The big insurance companies are, and have been, work- 
ing ceaselessly to defeat the Fitzgerald bill, and fatten their own 
profits on the misfortunes of maimed workers.” 


‘‘Employer Left to Hold the Bag”’ 


A urgent appeal for security in workmen’s accident insurance is made by 
the secretary of the Associated Industries of Kentucky in a bulletin 
recently issued. He writes: 

“More than one employer probably experienced an unpleasant sensation on 
reading a recent newspaper dispatch telling how a judge of the Court of 
Appeals has refused to restrain the sheriff of an eastern Kentucky county 
from executing judgment against a coal company on an award of the Ken- 
tucky Workmen’s Compensation Board in favor of an injured employee. The 
facts as stated in the press, were that the company had insured its liability 
with a carrier which was doing business in the state in the spring of 1922, 
when the accident occurred, and which, it is claimed, at the time stood approved 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Board. The carriers’ license was not renewed 
the following July, and about a year later the insurance company went out of 
business.” He adds: 

“Tf the facts are as reported in the press, improved administration is one 
of the things which would bring greater comfort to the mind of the insuring 
employer. Not only close supervision of carriers while they are in this field 
is desirable, but assurance that on retirement they are leaving behind deposits 
adequately protecting their former clients. This is essential to assure the 
employer a good night’s rest where he has workers with allowed claims. 
Care in the selection of a carrier is of course something the employer himself 
can exercise with profit.” 

No Kentucky employer would ever find himself “left to hold the bag” and 
no injured Kentucky employee or his dependents would be deprived of com- 
pensation benefits if the insurance were carried in an exclusive state fund for 
workmen’s accident insurance, as in Ohio and six other states. 


Opposition Tactics Against Women’s 
Forty-eight-hour Bill 


| eae employed by opponents of labor legislation to bring 
about the defeat of measures for which there is a public demand 
are again on exhibition. This time it is an attempt by the Republi- 
can machine that controls the New York legislature to repudiate a 
platform pledge through a subterfuge that will, its sponsors hope, 
serve to gloss over their betrayal. 

The Republican and Democratic platforms of 1924 both de- 
clared in favor of the Forty-Eight-Hour bill for women. This 
measure to limit the working hours of women and minors in 
industry to forty-eight a week has been before the legislature for 
thirteen years. As the New York World points out, “enlightened 
sentiment has been wholly converted to it.” A year ago the bill 
passed in the Senate. Whereupon the lobbyist of up-state manu- 
facturers who make up Associated Industries, Inc., got busy and 
it was killed by the Republicans in the Assembly. 

Early in the present session the bill was introduced by Senator 
Mastick and Assemblyman Shonk, both Republicans, and the out- 
look for its passage appeared promising. This measure had at last 
reached a position where it could not be openly killed by the Repub- 
lican machine without serious danger of political consequences. 
The time had come for a “slick” move. . A state election is to be 
held this year. A meeting of Republican leaders was held. And 
this was the move decided upon: to raise a hue and cry over the 
“flood” of labor bills before the legislature and declare that all 
such legislation should be put over for a year so that it could be 
“investigated.” So on February 22 the Republican leaders intro- 
duced in both houses a resolution calling for a legislative investiga- 
tion of the need for all pending labor legislation by a committee 
which would report to the legislature next year. Senator Straus 
declared in the Senate that Mark Daly, legislative lobbyist for 
Associated Industries was at the bottom of this move. It is an old 
device for legislative obstruction, but as here employed it is per- 
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fected so as to perform the even more disgraceful job of betraying 
a platform promise. 

The “flood” of labor bills which was made the excuse for these 
tactics of delay was heralded as 219 bills. But it was found that 
in many cases this included the same measure introduced in both 
houses, and that 68 different titles are included among the bills to 
amend the workmen’s compensation act. Of these, 38 were intro- 
duced at the request or with the approval of the State Industrial 
Commissioner. These amendments to a single law might well 
have been all included in one bill—a legislative practice that is grow- 
ing in favor. But even so they represent the mature conclusion 
of the administrators of the law, reached out of actual experience. 
And the Industrial Commissioner in submitting the bills placed 
before the committees statements fully explaining the need of the 
changes, as well as estimates of their cost to industry which 
indicate that claims put forth by the manufacturers’ lobby as to 
cost are, as usual, absurdly exaggerated. It is not without 
significance that Assemblyman Miller, chairman of the committee 
on labor and industries, who is one of those supposed to be appalled 
at all these bills, himself introduced no fewer than 66 of them. 

Despite the move of the Republican organization, Senator 
Mastick and Assemblyman Shonk have publicly announced that 
they will continue to press for the passage of the Forty-Eight-Hour 
Bill for women. As this Review goes to press final action has 
not been taken. But whether the bill passes or is killed, whether 
the subterfuge resolution goes through or not, what does the public 
think of the responsible legislative leaders who, under the guiding 
hands of opponents of protective labor laws, do not hesitate to 
resort to such tactics? 

(Eprtor’s Note: On March 9 the subterfuge resolution for a year's “investiga- 
tion” of the labor bills was adopted by the legislature. This action in the Assembly 
was taken two hours after Governor Smith had sent a special message urging passage 
of the more important labor bills and declaring: “No good that I am able to see 
can grow out of any further legislative investigation of these questions. All the facts 
connected with them are readily ascertainable at a public hearing through agencies of 


the state already organized and equipped to study these problems.” Eleven Republican 
assemblymen broke away from their leadership and refused to vote for the resolution.) 


Control Public Works Activities to 
Aid in Stabilizing Employment 


By Orto T. MALLERY 


— 


ny C HE time to think about preventing unemployment is when 

business is good. Business is good now. Some day it won’t 
be so good. An industrial depression is a cold gray dawn after an 
excess of industrial stimulation. The time to prevent the morning 
after is the night before. 

The present volume of private construction is the greatest in 
history. At the same time the public works of cities and states 
are also racing under forced draft. More municipal bonds for 
public works have been sold in 1925 and in 1924 than in any 
preceding years—about a billion and a quarter in 1924 and in 1925. 
Highway building by the states is also very active. 

It is contrary to good public policy for public works and private 
construction both to rush pellmell in the same direction at the same 
time. When they do, the combined wave becomes too great and 
is likely to topple over of its own weight and smash something. 
When this tidal wave composed of both private construction and 
public works subsides, the total fall is of course greater than if 
the public works tide were coming in as the tide of private construc- 
tion falls. Private and public builders alike should avoid over- 
taxing the capacity of the construction industry. Farsighted con- 
struction men realize that if building reaches the inflation stage 
idleness and depression for them will surely follow, and prob- 
ably also for other lines of business and employment. 

President Harding’s Conference on Unemployment in 1921 
urged that public works be expanded during that depression period 
and contracted during periods of prosperity. The cities responded 
in 1921 and doubled their public works. Now may be the time 
for most cities to apply the brakes as recommended by this con- 
ference of business leaders. The “slow” signal appears to be set. 
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It warns officials to examine local employment conditions and 
building programs before making their plans. 

A municipal official who now starts new public works that 
can wait, unless he knows conditions in his city to be exceptional, 
may be unknowingly rocking the boat in which our prosperity 
is riding. If he sells bonds and lets those same contracts after 
business begins to recede, he is helping steady the boat and 
anchor it heading safely upstream. If he will set himself a limit 
for 1926 of not offering for sale for public works purposes more 
than 65 per cent of his annual average since the war, he will! 
earn the gratitude of the community when work is scarce and 
city improvements are life-savers to everybody. 

Cities that mortgage their future during prosperity are helpless 
when bad times come. Costs are lower in bad times and it is real 
economy to plan some part of the work with reference to the busi- 
ness cycle. 

Bond houses eager to preserve the stability of general business 
will scrutinize closely new offerings of municipal bonds and bid 
only on those which are for work for immediate necessity. 

The thoughtful investor will also realize that he may be voting 
for a boom and its inevitable sequence—depression—if he helps 
to make a market for municipal public works bonds during such 
a period as the present. On the other hand if he buys the same 
kind of bonds when business is slackening he will be voting with 
his dollars for needed employment and stability. 

The city official, the municipal bond house, and the thought- 
ful investor, consciously or unconsciously, wield a powerful 
force which may either endanger our present business prosperity 
or help sustain and stabilize employment and industry. 


Sle 


Banking Policy and Unemployment 


By Irvine FISHER 
Vale University 


(Eprror’s Note: Professor Fisher is internationally known for his work in direct- 
ing public attention to the intimate relation between a fluctuating currency—“the dance 
of the dollar’—and industrial booms and depressions. In a discussion of this impor- 
tant subject at the Nineteenth Annual Meeting of the American Association for Labor 
Legislation, his conclusion that by stabilizing the dollar we could for the most part 
solve the problem of unemployment drew from Dr. Royal Meeker, former United 
States Commissioner of Labor Statistics, the comment: “I do agree with Professor 
Fisher that it is far and away the most important influence in the stabilization of 
industry, in the assurance of prosperity and therefore of employment.’’) 


EW economic problems have seemed more baffling than the Un- 
employment problem although none is of greater human in- 
terest or has received more attention. 

That unemployment should bear any relation to banking and 
money, inflation and deflation, may seem strange and far fetched. 
Yet it is in such a relationship that the explanation of those mysteri- 
ous changes in unemployment is to be very largely found. 

Doubtless many distinct factors play a part in causing unem- 
ployment; but there is one which, though often dimly recognized, 
has not hitherto been sufficiently appreciated. A careful study 
demonstrates that its fluctuations correspond closely to the fluctua- 
tions of unemployment. 

That factor is the instability of the dollar, or to be more specific 
the instability of the price level as measured by the rates of change 
in the index number of wholesale prices of the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. When prices fall unemployment increases. 
When prices rise unemployment decreases—for a'time. When prices 
neither rise nor fall, employment remains steady. 

The present study of unemployment and the price level is part 


of a study of the price level and the so-called “business cycle” which 
I have been making for several years. 


A rising price level temporarily stimulates trade and a falling 


price level depresses trade. Otherwise expressed, monetary de- 
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preciation stimulates, and monetary appreciation depresses, trade and 
employment. For society as a whole, and in the long run, both the 
appreciation and the depreciation are, of course, evils. And for the 
laboring man in particular they are both evils. Under rising prices 
his “real” wages shrink with the increase in his cost of living; while 
under falling prices, he is thrown out of work. 

When producers get higher prices they do not at first have to 
pay correspondingly higher wages and salaries; much less do the 
rent and interest which they pay rise. This lagging behind of 
interest, rent, salaries and wages—not to mention raw materials 
which lag for a somewhat different reason—is inevitable because 
the laggards are fixed by contracts or understandings. Evi- 
dently the lagging of these important elements of expense prac- 
tically involves a lagging of total expenses behind total receipts. 
Consequently profits, the excess of receipts over expenses, tend 
to be increased at the expense of the wage-earner and others. 
In fact, during periods of rapid inflation when profits increase, 
because prices or receipts rise faster than expenses, we nickname 
the profit-taker the “profiteer.’” Employment is then stimulated 
—for a time at least. The ultimate effects of a long-continued 
inflation are doubtless bad all around and, even while it helps 
make jobs for labor, it raises the cost of living against the labor- 
ing man. 

On the other hand, when prices are falling expenses likewise lag 
behind and reduce profits, for exactly the same reason turned about. 
Consequently, during falling prices profits are reduced, bankruptcies 
are increased, concerns shut down entirely or in part, and men are 
thrown out of work. 

Therefore, reversely, falling prices hurt profits. Since the profit- 
taker is the captain of industry, on whose decision depends the rate 
of output, it is further inevitable that when profits increase, industry 
is expanded and business booms; while, when profits decrease, in- 
dustry is contracted, business is depressed, and unemployment fol- 
lows. We are here concerned mainly with the effects of unstable 
money on employment. We find in our statistics exactly what we 
would expect, that unemployment is correlated with the purchasing 
power of the dollar. 

The fact that deflation causes unemployment has been a well 
recognized fact for many years when applied in isolated instances, 
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such as the great deflation of 1920 or the deflation that has recently 
been going on in England, or the deflation in Czechoslovakia. It has 
also been recognized for a long time that inflation carried with it a 
great stimulation to trade and an increase in employment, or a de- 
crease in unemployment. 

And yet, strange as it may seem, when applied to the 
so-called “business cycle,” implying an alternation of booms 
and depressions, this subject has been almost wholly overlooked. 
When, for instance, Mr. Hoover had his committee of experts study 
unemployment and make a report to him two years ago, almost 
every other factor under the sun that might influence employment 
was given careful consideration. But this matter of inflation and 
deflation was all but omitted. This is especially surprising in view 
of the fact that, in the last few years, many statistics have been 
accumulated in the effort to explain such alternation. 

Some of the best of the forecasting agencies even omitted the 
price level curve altogether through the disturbed war period—the 
very period when the price level factor was the most important and 
when it could be used to explain most fully the ups and downs of 
business and employment. 

The chief reason why the role of inflation and deflation has 
been thus missed by the forecasters is that they have missed the 
clear distinction between high prices and rising prices and, like- 
wise, the distinction between low prices and falling prices. In 
short, they have scrutinized the price level but not its rate of 
change. Finding no alternation in the curve representing the 
price level they naturally did not see how that curve could be 
used to explain alternations in business. Had they scrutinized 
and plotted the rate of change of the price level they would have 
found an alternation and also observed a correspondence between 
that alternation and the alternation in business. 

During the last two years I have had someone at work on this 
problem, doing statistical computations quite constantly, and have 
made reports at various meetings of the American Statistical As- 
sociation, and last June made a final report, or what at the present 


is a final report, on the effect of changes in the purchasing power of 
the dollar on the so-called business cycle.1 


1 fd 


* Journal of the American Statistical Association, June, 1925. 
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What I have to say here is a condensation of that report, with 
special reference to unemployment. In that report I found a cor- 
relation, not of 90 per cent as I do here for employment, but of 
94.1 per cent. If we take the volume of trade, according to the 
indexes worked out by the Harvard Committee on Economic Re- 
search, and correlate that volume of trade with, not the price level, 
but the changes in the price level, allowing for a certain “distributed 
lag’”’? between the two, we find this high correlation of 94.1 per cent 
—a correlation so high as to explain the major fluctuations of the so- 
called business cycle without reference to any of the ordinary ex- 
planations. As applied to unemployment, while we do not find quite 
as high a correlation, it is sufficiently high to enable us to say that, 
for the period considered, between 1915 and the present, changes 
in the purchasing power of the dollar may very largely explain 
changes in employment. 

In Chart I we see, at the bottom, a curve, P, tracing the price 
level between 1903 and 1925. If we try to correlate that curve 
with a curve for employment or unemployment we find very 
little relationship. But if we take the rate of change of this curve 
and plot it we find something very different. Let us look at the 
curve called P’, which oscillates very rapidly. That indicates 
the rate of change of the lower curve, P. That is P represents 
the price level, and P’ represents its first derivative, or rate of 
change. 

This relationship between P’ and P is very simple. When P is 
running horizontally, whether it is high or low, P’ is zero, because 
‘there is no rise or fall. When P is running up-hill very fast, P’ has 
a high peak. And at the time when P is going down-hill very fast, 
we see P’ extremely low. 

Now we find that P’ is more definitely related to employment 
than P but we still need some further technique to show that re- 
lationship clearly. This is shown by a third curve P’ derived from 
the second, which may be regarded as P’ smoothed out and projected 
forward. That is, P’ may be described as a sort of smoothing out 
and projecting forward of P’. 

But it will be better and clearer from now on if we think of 
P’ as the effect of P’ on the hypothesis, that this effect is 


*TIt was shown that the effects of any given price-change on trade and 
employment are not felt all at once but lag several months behind that price- 
change.—I. 
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CHART I.—Showing the movement of the price level, 1903 
to 1925; the rate of change up or down, and this rate of 
change projected which reveals a close relationship to 
employment changes, as shown in Chart II. 


distributed. Then at any one point of time we can build up, from 
the effects of all previous P’s or spurts of prices upward or down- 
ward, the full effect of not only one period of rising or falling 
prices, but of all periods. We thus get the curve, P’ which is mag- 
nified vertically in order to make it more comparable with the other 
curves. 

We have reached P’ as derived from the curve P, representing 
the effects of the risings and fallings of the price level, or, the dance 
of the dollar. We next note in Chart II the relation between this 
dance of the dollar shown by the curve P’ and the fluctuations in 
employment, as shown by the curve E. The dotted curve E repre- 
sents employment according to statistics of the Harvard Committee 
on Economic Research. It does not require any correlation coeffi- 
cient to see the remarkably strong resemblance, not only in the major 


fluctuations but, one is tempted to believe, in the minor changes 
from month to month. 
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CHART II.—Showing relation between the “dance of the dol- 
lar” and the fluctuations in employment, 1903 to 1925. 


Of course, since the unstable dollar (or the unstable price level) 
is not the only cause of unemployment, even if we had a perfectly 
stable price level or stable dollar, no doubt we would still have a 
residuum of unemployment. But I firmly believe that we would 
solve the problem of unemployment for the most part if we could 
stabilize the dollar. 


SAS 


ESATA LEI RA SEA 


Social Insurance in England 
(Editorial in the New York Times, January 1, 1926) 


INES Monday there will come into effect in Great Britain 
a new Widows, Orphans and Old Age Pensions Act. 
It extends and coordinates the existing laws for workers’ pro- 
tection. Together with unemployment insurance, which for 
administrative reasons has been left separate, the new legisla- 
tion will constitute a vast scheme of popular insurance. The 
London Times speaks of the new Act as the coping stone 
to an edifice that has been many years in the building. 
The monetary costs of the system will be heavy, but its 
contribution to social stability can hardly be overesti- 
mated. The best judges on this point would be the British 
people themselves, who have accepted the new Act as a non- 
partisan measure. If the British taxpayer, regardless of the 
tremendous burden he already carries, consents to assume new 
responsibilities, it must be because he knows how greatly 
social insurance has helped to keep the British ship on 
something like an even keel in the heavy seas of five 
years of industrial depression and unemployment. 
Unemployment benefits in Great Britain, as Mr. A. G. 
Gardiner points out in the January Harper's, are not a 
“dole.”” The unemployment fund is made up of contribu- 
tions from the worker and the employer supplemented by a 
subsidy from the Exchequer. Under the extraordinary cir- 
cumstances obtaining since 1920 the share of the Government 
has increased; but such borrowings for the fund are ultimately 
to be repaid, as they have already been repaid in part since 
the crest of unemployment in June, 1921, was surmounted. 
Today, with something like 1,200,000 workers idle and an 
average weekly benefit of $5 per head, the annual costs would 


be roughly $300,000,000. The Government budget for 
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1924-25 contributed about $110,000,000 for ‘‘health and 


insurance,” so that the taxpayer is shouldering one-third of the 
bill. If we recall what it would mean to British public order 
and the entire social structure if a million and a quarter idle 
men were left to shift for themselves, the allocation of less 
than 3 per cent of the total national expenditure to insurance 
would not seem to be excessive. 

Unemployment has left behind it the black days of 1921, 
when 23 per cent of the workers were without jobs, but it still 
stood at 12.5 per cent at the end of last September. Since 
then there has been a perceptible improvement. In shipbuild- 
ing, the hardest hit of the trades, the last few days have 
brought cheering news. It is hoped that by the time Mr. 
Baldwin’s coal subsidy of last Summer has expired next March 
the coal industry, too, will be in better condition. During 
this trying quinquennium the historic British genius for pru- 
dent pliability has been vindicated. With characteristic 
disregard for slogans and formulas, and with char- 
acteristic regard for hard fact, Parliament has not per- 
mitted fears of “socialization” and “demoralization” 
to stand in the way of attacking a real problem. The 
result has been that, despite chronic unemployment, so resolute 
an advocate of Labor as Mr. Sidney Webb has declared that 
“the condition of the people is not worse than it was in 1913, 
but much better.” 

The weight of social insurance on the British taxpayer 1s 
heavy. But aside from the broader national consideration 
just indicated, it is a question whether the interests of the 
middle class have not been as well served as could be expected. 
England might have cut down unemployment, for some years 
at least, by the methods employed in Germany three years ago. 
She might have gone in for inflation and captured a larger 
share of the world trade. But in the end inflation would have 
ruined the British middle class, as it has done wherever the 
paper-money presses have been set in motion. 
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English Experience With Unemployment 
Insurance 


By Leo Wo_MAN 
The New School for Social Research 


———a} 


(Eprror'’s Note: Dr. Wolman, whose valuable article on The Future for Unem- 
ployment Insurance appeared in this Review for March, 1923, has recently made a 
study “on the ground” of the operation of unemployment insurance in Great Britain. 
For several years he has been director of investigations leading to the ambitious joint 
system of unemployment insurance in the amalgamated clothing industry.) 


HE reputation of the English system of unemployment in- 


surance has, in this country, not been high. To it have been: 


ascribed many of the industrial ills from which post-bellum England 
has now for some time suffered. It has been regarded as 
preventing the resolution of those natural economic forces, 
which, if left to themselves, would bring work and prosperity to 
the English people; and it has been credited with undermining 
those well-known British virtues of self-reliance and courage which, 
under its malign influence, bid fair to become the possession of 
Americans alone. 

Impressions such as these have already won wide currency in 
spite of the existence of a full and relevant body of data regarding 
the operation, for thirteen years, of unemployment insurance in 
England. Certainly not many great adventures in social legislation 
have laid themselves so open to public scrutiny as this one. Every 
breath of suspicion or whisper of criticism has created either a 
special committee of inquiry or an investigation by an established 
civil service. Facts—financial, industrial, demographic, and po- 
litical—have issued, almost without interruption, from His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office. The government actuary, the Umpire and his 
insurance officers, the Ministry of Labor, the administration of the 
employment exchanges, the Treasury, and the statistical office at 
Kew have all conspired to confound the ignorant with an abundance 
of measures and standards of past performance as well as with 
ingenious forecasts for the future. If what the social scientist 
requires for sound interpretation is a clean, objective record of 
experience, it is in this case at his disposal. It would seem appro- 
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priate, therefore, to weigh this record and thereby perhaps penetrate 
the dense clouds of confusion and misunderstanding which have so 
completely enveloped this first and most extensive experiment in 
compulsory unemployment insurance. 


Acute Post-War Unemployment 


English unemployment since the armistice is the result of trade 
depression and dislocation not unlike that experienced by most 
countries directly or indirectly participating in the war. In so far 
as the situation in England appears uncommon, it is partly because 
its statistical record is more complete and more illuminating than 
that for countries with which comparisons are generally made. 
From 1915 to 1918 England shared in the prosperity of war and 
unemployment fell in 1916 to less than one per cent. Military and 
industrial demobilization brought the first shock of unemployment 
at the close of 1918. For some months thereafter business remained 
at a low level and unemployment in February, 1919, rose to nearly 
11 per cent. The post war revival struck England, as it did the 
United States, and once more unemployment fell to roughly 2 
per cent in the middle months of 1920. The great collapse came 
at the close of the same year. Unemployment steadily mounted 
until it reached in the middle of 1921 a level of roughly 20 per cent. 
Again the tide turned and unemployment gradually declined to 


TABLE I—PERrcENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYED IN ENGLAND, 1921 To 
1925, 1n ImporTANT INDUSTRIES 
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Per Cent Unemployed 


Indusiry 1921 1922 | 1923 | 1924 1925 
(last 7 mos.) (first 9 mos.) 

Coal Mining.......-. 10.0 123 3.2 Baa 15.9 
Iron and Steel....... 38.6 28.6 19.0 21.0 24.7 
Shipbuilding. ......-- 32.4 36.9 SES 29.3 32.7 
(GG SOj0 eee Ores 12.7 10.1 Vee 13 8.8 
Wool and Worsted.... 14.5 5.9 Tes, 7.0 16.2 
Printings: oc 8.0 6.8 Bots! 5.4 SZ 
Distributive Trades... 6u7 6.5 6.4 6.6 ee 
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Per Cent Unemployed in Trade Unions 
and Insured Industries in England by 
Months, Jan.31, 1912 lo Sept. 30,1925 
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something like 8 per cent in June, 1924, during the incumbency of 
the Labor Ministry of Ramsay MacDonald. The Dawes plan went 
into effect at the end of October, 1924. Throughout the first nine 
months of 1925 unemployment has moved gently about a level of 
11 per cent. 

In their major outlines the fluctuations in the activity of English 
industry bear a close resemblance to the course of events in this 
country. Striking differences begin to appear in 1923. Thereafter 
the divergence is sharp and significant. Neither in 1923 or 1925 
were there in England business revivals, characterized by high levels 
of production and rising payrolls, comparable to those experienced 
in the United States, 

Unemployment data by particular industry tell much the same 
story but with far greater clarity. Those industries which were 
most seriously expanded by war requirements, suffered most 
violently in the period of readjustment. Some have not yet 
recovered. Unemployment in the shipbuilding industry has not 
been appreciably below 30 per cent since 1921; in the iron and 
steel industry unemployment dropped from 64 per cent in 1921 to 
19 per cent in 1924, but it is now again at 25 per cent. The so-called 
sheltered industries, those which supply an internal market and were 
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Per Cent Unemployed in Selected Insured Industries in England 
by Months, June 30,1921 to Sept. 50,1925 
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least affected by the war economy, were at a considerably lower 
level of unemployment during this whole liquidation. The per- 
centage of unemployed in the printing and publishing industry 
dropped steadily from 8 in 1921 to a bit more than 5 in 1925; and 
the percentage in the distributive trades has been between 6 and 8. 
One industry—the mining of coal—is, in this picture, in a class by 
itself. While the remainder of industry seemed headed toward 
disaster, coal mining was apparently prosperous and coal miners 
well employed. During 1923 the percentage of unemployed among 
coal miners was only 3.2; by April, 1924, it had fallen to 2. But 
after this the direction of the movement was reversed and unem- 
ployment has steadily climbed to the dizzy heights of 25 per cent 
in June and 23 per cent in September, 1925. 

This record of industrial collapse and widespread unemployment 
would on the face of things seem foreign to the course of business 
and industry in this country. But it is found, on inspection, to be 
not markedly so. Losses in employment, attending the post-war 
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readjustment of industry in the United States, were severe and 
far-reaching. From 1919 to 1921, when the first effects of the 
return to peace industry could be felt and measured, payrolls took 
unprecedented drops.1 In shipbuilding the decrease in payrolls 
was 73 per cent; in the machine tool industry, 60 per cent; in the 
engine, locomotive and aircraft industry, 54 per cent; in rubber 
goods, 35; in leather, 20; in slaughtering and meat packing, 27— 
quantities not strikingly less than like ones for England. Even 
after the process of readjustment in American industry had been 
completed and employees had what is here regarded as full em- 
ployment, there is substantial evidence in the statistics of payrolls 
that the numbers employed in American industry were appreciably 
less in 1923 or in 1925 than before the readjustment began. 

The contrast between present state of affairs in England and 
the United States lies not alone in the extent of the recovery of 
American business but more particularly in the capacity of those 
who work to absorb and support those who don’t. This capacity 
presumably does not exist in England. When, therefore, the 
English coal mining industry develops an unemployment rate of 
15 per cent, the unemployment charge falls inevitably on the 
industry, or on the community, or on both. In this country it 
should be easy, I judge, to discover unemployment in our soft coal 
industry of at least 15 per cent per year. The fact that this con- 
dition endures, year after year, without effective complaint or 
remedy, would seem to indicate either the use of unsuspected 
reserves or habituation to lower standards of living than are uni- 
versally accorded the American workingman. 


Emergency Burdens on Unemployment Insurance 

It was to meet this condition of a lack of reserves and a per- 
sistent unemployment problem that the English governmer.t first 
organized its system of national employment exchanges in 1909 and 
of compulsory unemployment insurance in July, 1912. Unemploy- 
ment insurance has, accordingly, been in effect for more than 
thirteen years. The bald figures of income and expenditures, over 
this whole period, reveal financial operations of large magnitude; 
but there are many, experienced in the problems of practical politics, 
who would regard the total achievement as a cheap one. From 
the very beginning to the close of 1925 the total cost of unemploy- 


*Leo Wolman, The Growth of American Trade Unions, 1880-1923, p. 41 ff. 
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ment insurance has come to roughly 250,000,000 pounds. Of this, 
about 233 millions have been paid in benefits and the rest has gone 
largely for administrative expenses.? 

Contrary to prevailing belief the whole Surden of these expendi- 
tures has not fallen on the English taxpayer. In fact the contri- 
bution of the government to the Unemployment fund has averaged 
over the thirteen years of its existence 25 per cent of the total 
income of the fund, while the remaining 75 per cent was contributed 
by employers and employed. In American currency, without cor- 
recting for changes in pound parity, the total contributions to the 
fund from July 15, 1912, to December 31, 1925, amounted to roughly 
$1,200,000,000; of this the employers contributed something more 
than $450,000,000, the employees about $430,000,000 and the State 
about $305,000,000. During the current year, aggregate expendi- 
tures of the fund for both benefits and administration is running 
at the rate of about 50 million pounds? 

This picture is, however, in important respects a misleading 
one. The real burdens on the unemployment fund were not actually 
felt until after November 8, 1920; first, because the number of 
insured was increased at that time from 3,500,000 to 12,000,000 
and, second, because the great rise in unemployment came at the 
beginning of 1921. The history of English unemployment in- 
surance, in fact, falls naturally into three distinct phases. During 
the first—from July, 1912, to the Armistice—the numbers insured 
varied from two to three and one-half millions. Unemployment 
was slight and the fund had accumulated a balance which at the 
Armistice amounted to more than 15,000,000 pounds. 

Military and civilian demobilization following the Armistice 
caught the government unprepared with any comprehensive plan 
of unemployment insurance. The insurance scheme, therefore, 
entered on its second phase. The government organized a system 
of, what it called, Out-of-Work Donations and paid to both civilians 
and ex-service men unemployment benefits during their periods of 
involuntary idleness. This plan lasted for civilians until November, 
1919, and for some few ex-service men and women until March, 
1921. During its life the regular system of unemployment in- 
surance was virtually suspended and the surplus of the Unemploy- 


* Ministry of Labor Report on National Unemployment Insurance to July, 
1923, pp. 15, 28, 229. Ibid, 1923 and 1924, Cmd. 2481, 1925, p. 118. 
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ment Fund grew to nearly 22,000,000 pounds in November, 1920. 
In the meantime the government had expended through its Out-of- 
Work Donations in unemployment gratuities something like 
65,000,000 pounds.* 

In the third and present phase, unemployment insurance covers 
practically the whole industrial wage-earning population of England 
and the unemployment rate is persistently higher than it has been 
for generations. It is natural, then, that the great bulk of benefit 
payments should have been made since November 8, 1920. Of the 
232,000,000 pounds paid in benefit during the entire thirteen years 
only 3 million pounds were so expended in the eight years from 
1912 to 1920, whereas the remaining 229,000,000 pounds have been 
spent since 1920. 

So great, indeed, have been the claims on the unemployment 
fund in these past five years, that it has been found necessary to 
resort to borrowing from the government. The surplus of 
22,000,000 pounds was drained during 1921 and by the end of the 
same year the debt to the government amounted to more than 7,000,- 
000 pounds. By March, 1923, the debt had mounted to 17,000,000 
pounds. Thereafter it gradually declined and reached its lowest 
point of 4,670,000 pounds on September 11, 1924. With the rise 
in unemployment during the past twelve months, the debt has again 
grown and stood on October 31, 1925, at 7,875,000 pounds. The 
debt is regarded by all as a bona fide obligation of the fund; con- 
cributions of both employers and employees were raised in order 
to repay the government; it is generally understood that the con- 
tributions will not again be reduced until the debt has been dis- 
charged; and from the beginning the fund has paid interest on its 
borrowings at rates varying from 6 to 47% per cent.5 


Administration is Economical and Efficient 


The administrative problems involved in the conduct of an 
insurance scheme of such vast proportions must of necessity be 
many and not easy to solve. Records must be kept of the contri- 
butions, benefits and state of employment of 12,000,000 persons. 
Since 1920 considerably more than 1,000,000 individuals have on 
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the average drawn weekly benefits from the fund. In little more 
than two and a half years from November 8, 1920, to June 30, 
1923, “‘it is estimated that something like 170 million separate pay- 
ments had been made” through the insurance administration. Nor 
is this all simply a matter of bookkeeping. The administration 
attempts to find suitable employment for the unemployed; it 
scrutinizes claims to benefits; it advises with the local committees 
in passing on claims for extended or uncovenanted benefit ; in short, 
upon it rests the duty of protecting the solvency of the unemploy- 
ment fund. 

In terms of money cost the unemployment insurance adminis- 
tration has done its work with a high degree of efficiency. The 
present ratio of administrative expenses to revenue is below 10 
per cent. A study made by the Board of Trade in 1923 showed the 
ratio for National Health Insurance to be 13 per cent; for private 
industrial insurance companies, 41.9 per cent; and, at that time, 
for the unemployment insurance, 8.3 per cent. Only during the 
periods of initial organization did administrative expenses run to 
much higher levels. Thus in 1912-1913 and again in 1920-1921, 
the two occasions when new or more elaborate machinery was being 
set up, the admunistrative ratio rose to 23 per cent. These figures 
for expenses are, moreover, not limited to purely insurance costs, 
but include 95 per cent of the cost of operating the entire national 
system of Employment Exchanges.® 

The crucial test of this type of administrative experience, how- 
ever, is not so much a question of cost as it is of success in con- 
trolling the volume of benefits, in avoiding and detecting fraud ; 
in short, in protecting the unemployment fund against excessive 
expenditure—all matters involving consideration of the spirit with 
which rules regulating the payment of benefits are applied and of 
the reactions of the beneficiaries to the whole scheme. Weighing 
the achievements of administration on these terms is obviously not 
a simple task. Its fulfillment would require ascertaining in general, 
the economic effects of the unemployment insurance system, and, 
in particular, discovering “whether the system diminishes the in- 
centive to find work; whether it affects the willingness of the 
worker to change his occupation or to move from place to place; 
whether it affects the desire of those in employment to retain their 
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jobs, and thus increases or lessens the efficiency of labor ; whether 
it affects the rate of wages for which the worker is willing to 
work; and whether it affects the readiness of men to undertake 
temporary or intermittent jobs by which earnings might be supple- 
mented.” 

The same or similar questions have been the subject of public 
and private inquiry in England during the past years of stress and 
strain.? Almost without exception charges of administrative laxity 
and inefficiency have been found to be either gross exaggerations 
or wholly without foundation. 

The latest and most authoritative investigation into these 
problems was made this year by the distinguished and able authors 
of two earlier reports on “The Third Winter of Unemployment” 
and “Is Unemployment Inevitable?” ‘Their task was undertaken,” 
they write, “without prejudice and with the sole aim of collecting 
evidence to test the results of the legislation.” With this purpose 
they undertook intensive surveys of eight representative industrial 
areas of Great Britain and they chose “investigators with local 
knowledge and with a general grasp of the industrial situation.” 
The observations of some of the investigators are so illuminating 
that characteristic samples of them are here reproduced.8 

“Only in engineering is the outlook dark enough to stimulate 
mobility and here large numbers are leaving the town, the trade 
and the country.” 

“There have been several storms between the manager of the 
Labor Exchange and Trade Union officials on the subject of 
mobility. The manager, doing his duty, continually presses unem- 
ployed people to accept work in other places, and frequently benefit 
is lost on account of refusal.” 

“The local Rota Committees appear to be doing their work 
efficiently, no serious criticism, or any general dissatisfaction with 
their methods being met with in the course of the inquiry. A 
prominent Trade Union leader said that in a long experience of 
them he had never had occasion to dissent from their findings, and 
in several cases he had remarked that the employers’ representatives 
were disposed to take a more lenient view of claims than the work- 
ers’ representatives on the panel.” 
———— : 
“See Business Cycles and Unemployment, Ch. 18, p. 334. ; 
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“The methods adopted by the Committee appear to be as 
searching as human device can make them.” 

“The unemployed criticize the administration on the score of 
its searching character. Some of the questions are regarded as an 
intrusion on their privacy * * *. An applicant for an allowance 
in respect of a wife must produce his marriage certificate, and a 
man separated from his wife and claiming for his housekeeper 
must prove that he has not seen his wife for seven years.” 

“The malingerer who escapes detection after submitting to the 
cross-examination at the Labor Exchange, then of the Rota Com- 
mittee and, finally, of the Investigation Officers, must be rare and 
extremely astute. Critics who complain that the ‘dole’ is exploited 
are frequently expressing some bias of their own or repeating what 
they have heard. As a rule, when asked to specify a case they 
cannot give one.” 

“Local cases may be cited where men are at work for less than 
the dole. There are, for instance, about fifty or sixty temporary 
watchmen employed on local road and street repairs at a very 
meagre rate * * *. They would be slightly better off on the 
dole, but they prefer to continue at work as long as possible, and 
to accumulate stamps against the contingency of unemployment.” 

“The majority are anxious to work. Very few cases are known 
in which men endeavor to be dismissed in order to draw benefit; 
on the contrary there was a general opinion that greater efforts 
are now made by work people to preserve their positions.” 

“The question of married women drawing benefit is a somewhat 
vexed one. Prior to marriage they have paid their contributions. 
* %* * The present practice with regard to claims by married 
women is that if inquiries reveal that a woman gave up her former 
occupation on marriage her benefit is disallowed.” 

General conclusions drawn by the authors of this report from. 
the findings of their investigators are in the same tenor as these 
quotations. “The assumption,” they say, “that workers prefer 
idleness and ‘doles’ to work and wages is obviously too crude to 
fit the facts.” “Much evidence has come to hand * * * which 
shows that skilled engineers are seeking employment in a great 
variety of jobs * * * frequently the change really means the 
degradation of the skilled craftsman. The evidence of this move- 
ment is quite conclusive.” “Other evidence shows that the fear 
of unemployment * * * has led to the suspension of many Trade 
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Union regulations, and has persuaded the workers in the words 
of one informant ‘to accept humiliations which they would never 
have dreamt of in normal times.’” On the matter of deliberate 
fraud they make the trenchant comment that “the person who suc- 
ceeds in obtaining benefit without a proper right to it must be not 
only a malingerer but also an artistic liar.” I myself have wit- 
nessed cross-examinations by Rota Committees and I agree that 
only the most accomplished and brazen liars could evade discovery. 

The net results of this investigation are, then, in the words 
of its directors that (1) “the alleged evil effect of unemployment 
insurance benefit on the willingness of the worker to accept em- 
ployment has been greatly exaggerated; (2) the administration of 
the scheme is efficient enough to check any possibility of substantial 
or widespread abuse; (3) the application of the word ‘dole’ to 
‘standard’ benefit is wholly misleading * * *; (4) the success 
of the safeguards against abuse which the scheme provides depends 
largely on the extent to which employers are willing to cooperate ; 
and (5) it is often peculiarly difficult in the case of married women 
to ascertain whether they are genuine seekers after work.” 

Concrete confirmation of the care with which claims for benefit 
are handled is indicated in the sample record, for a short period, 
of the number of claims for extended benefit definitely recom- 
mended for dissallowance. Extended benefits, as contrasted with 
standard benefits, are the benefits of those who, by reason of the 
exhaustion of their contributions, have lost any claim on the fund. 
Applications for extended benefit are considered by the Local Em- 
ployment and Rota Committees. In the seven weeks from August 
25 to October 12, 1925, for example, these committees definitely 
recommended for disallowance 86,374 of such claims—6,000 be- 
cause the applicants were not seeking to obtain a livelihood by means 
of insurable employment; 3,300 for whom insurable employment 
was not likely to be available ; 29,000 who had not had a reasonable 
period of insurable employment during the preceding two 
years ; 17,500 because they were not making every reasonable effort 
to obtain suitable employment or were unwilling to accept suitable 
employment; 18,000 single persons residing with relatives; 6,700 
married women who could look for support from their husbands; 
5,800 working short time but earning sufficient for maintenance’ - 
and, finally, 372 married men who could look for support from 
their wives.9® 


*The Ministry of Labor Gazette, November, 1925, p. 394, 
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So far the record of English unemployment insurance is a 
tribute to the efficiency and public spirit of the civil servants and 
laymen actively concerned in its administration. It would be diffi- 
cult anywhere to find a civil service better trained to perform its 
technical functions and more sensible to the delicate personal 
problems involved in the work than that engaged in the administra- 
tion of the insurance scheme and employment exchanges of 
England. Private citizens, also, of all classes, acting on Local 
Employment Committees, Courts of Appeal, Courts of Referees 
and on the Rota Committees contribute an indispensable service. 
Successful administration of the scheme would be impossible 
without them. As the report on Unemployment Insurance in Great 
Britain states: “it is not generally realized to what extent many 
thousands of public spirited employers and employees give their 
services in the administration of the scheme.” “Any country might 
take pride in the high public spirit with which the Rota Committees 
perform a difficult task.” 


A Severe Test Wisely Met 


How far the operation of a scheme of compulsory unemploy- 
ment insurance which covers nearly the whole of the industrial 
population of a country, tends to impede the action of those under- 
lying economic forces is a question which, in the present state of 
our economic knowledge, cannot receive a categorical answer. In 
the past decades much progress has been made in discovering the 
existence of visible and invisible measures of industrial and busi- 
ness control. Terms like control, stabilization, regularization have 
slowly crept into professional economic literature and are there 
putting a new face on old problems. The full understanding of 
these fresh conceptions must wait upon more elaborate investiga- 
tions and longer experiences with the phenomena they describe. 
For the present this range of problems must be placed in the category 
of Some Further Unsettled Questions in Political Economy. 

This much, however, is certain. Uncontrolled deflation is not 
the swift and effective machinery of readjustment which it is, in 
some circles, commonly credited to be. Post-Napoleonic England, 
untroubled by either a large organized labor movement or a com- 
prehensive system of public insurance, suffered long and violently 
from the effects of deflation. With one-third the present popu- 
lation, one in every twelve were dependent on the Poor Law rates. 
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Poor Law expenditures ran for many years at nearly 7,000,000 
pounds a year.1° A recent student of financial reconstruction in 
England following 1815 finds that “this system [of poor relief] 
had been in force for twenty years in 1815 without noticeably 
affecting the economic progress of the country; and there is no 
‘reason for assuming that the * * * increase in rates after that 
date, was due to the vicious habits of the population and not to an 
increase in bona fide unemployment. If deflation had to be under- 
taken, the Poor Law system, which alone stood between the work- 
less and starvation, was bound to feel the strain. At a time when 
the conditions of unemployment were about as bad as they could 
be, and the feelings of the unemployed found frequent expression 
in riot and lawlessness, there was even an advantage in having a 
system of relief which, however objectionable in other ways, did 
at least mitigate the effects, political and economic, of the industrial 
depression. * * * All that can be said is that unemployment 
and under-employment were very extensive, and that if some 
workers gained through deflation an increase in real wages, others 
lost even the scanty sum they had previously been able to earn. 
Deflation did not certainly confer on the manual worker such out- 
standing benefits that its disastrous results in other directions can 
be overlooked.”’11 

Clearly, now as then, a modern civilized community cannot 
afford to witness the distress of widespread and persistent unem- 
ployment without undertaking prompt and effective measures of 
relief and prevention. The alternatives before the successive govern- 
ments of England since 1918 were either the extension of the 
systems of Poor Law Relief or the development of their plan of 
compulsory insurance. No one can fairly challenge the wisdom of 
their choice. The first would have meant reckless and uncontrolled 
spending of vast sums by local and central public authorities ; while 
the insurance scheme has assured an orderly and systematic pay- 
ment of benefits from funds largely contributed by its beneficiaries. 


* Returns relative to Poor Rates, County Rat i 
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Unemployment Insurance is not a “Dole” 


By ALBERT MANSBRIDGE 
Chairman, World Association for Adult Education, London 


(Epitor’s Note: In recent months there has appeared, particularly in America. 
a persistent effort to stigmatize the benefits under the British Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act as “doles.” Great Britain herself, not misled by such attempts to confuse 
social insurance in the public mind with “demoralizing state charity,” has just extended 
her vast scheme of social insurance against unemployment, ill health, accidents, 
dependent widowhood, old age and death. In the following article, Mr. Mansbridge 
tells plainly why the misuse of the term “dole” is resented in Great Britain.) 


© refer to the benefits of the British unemployment insurance 

act as an “iniquitous dole” is a serious slander. The British 
workingman resents the term “dole” and all Employment officers 
of my acqaintance are opposed to its misleading use in reference to 
unemployment benefits. The worker pays for his benefit. 

Unemployment insurance is paid for by the worker, the employer 
and the State, in fixed proportions, and even the State quota does 
not make a contributory scheme into a charity. “Extended benefit” 
—one of the emergency measures adopted to meet the acute post- 
war depression—is the nearest approach to charity since it is benefit 
in advance and not actually covered by contributors at the time, but 
the advances are carried forward as debts to be repaid out of future 
payments. Roughly, for every three dollars contributed by the 
worker, the employer contributes another three dollars and the State 
two. The unemployment fund has to pay its way, as regards all 
benefit and other expenses, out of the money thus collected. 

It is true that owing to the great amount of unemployment the 
expenditure has at times exceeded the income and the Fund has had 
to borrow money from the Exchequer, but these are loans and not 
eifts, and until they are repaid interest at 4 or 5 per cent is charged. 
The amount of the outstanding loan at present is about £7,500,000, 
a sum which, it will be observed, is not really large in relation to the 
annual income of about £50,000,000 collected by the Fund. 

Benefit is guarded by strict rules, some of which may be briefly 
mentioned. The claimant must be genuinely unemployed and capable 
of work. Not only must he be willing to take any suitable job that 
he is offered but he must show that he is genuinely seeking work on 
his own account. If he lost his last job through misconduct, a 
strike or lock-out, or threw it up without good reason, he is dis- 
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qualified. Young single persons, married women normally in indus- 
trial employment and certain others, after a limited period on benefit, 
are disqualified for further benefit if they can reasonably look for 
support to a relative or a husband. So far from these rules being 
regarded as lax there is a good deal of criticism of them in some 
quarters to the effect that they are too severe and sometimes operate 
so as to exclude genuine workers from benefit. 

In regard to children from 14-16, they are not insurable and 
there is very little unemployment amongst them. Unemployed 
juveniles from 16-18 receive 7/6 a week in the case of boys and 
6/- in the case of girls, provided that the necessary statutory con- 
ditions including a minimum of eight contributions are fulfilled. 

In most districts attendance at an Unemployment centre (a con- 
tinuation school supported by the local Education Authority) is 
compulsory if benefit is to be drawn. The young people attending 
the centre are trained in ordinary subjects in handicrafts and games. 
Lessons are given on the processes employed and the theories behind 
the chief industries in the neighborhood and there is a certain amount 
of other vocational training. 

The Unemployment centres are the chief agent for checking the 
deterioriation in character resulting from any considerable spell of 
unemployment. 

I remember one case in particular. A lad of 16 had been a 
grocers’ assistant until the shop he was at closed down. He was too 
small in stature to obtain other shop work as he was only the 
size of a child of 10, and so he made a claim for benefit. During 
the year that he was unemployed he attended the centre regularly 
and became the right hand boy of the head master because he was 
always clean, intelligent and well mannered. 

His father was out of work at the time and drawing benefit; a 
younger brother earned 8/- a week as an errand boy; and there 
were four other children at school. The total income of the family 
of eight was never more than £2. 6. 0. a week during that year; yet 
through the insurance the family kept its self respect. Had there 
been no unemployment insurance it is difficult to see how the family 
would have escaped pauperisation either through the workhouse or 
out-door relief. Now both the father and son have been placed in 


insurable employment by the Labor Exchange, the man as a_ 


laborer and the boy as a molder, and are to the extent of their 
contributions paying back what they drew in benefit. 
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Newer Methods in the Stabilization 
of Employment 


By HERMAN FELDMAN 
Dartmouth College 


(Epitor’s Note: Professor Feldman is the author of the new book, “The Regu- 
larization of Employment,” in which is recorded and appraised the plans put into effect 
during recent years by a number of American plants in order to stabilize employment— 
a record of encouraging progress.) 


HE three newest and most significant developments in the stabilt- 

zation of employment, two distinctively American, are here con- 
sidered. First, is the placing of emphasis on reduction of unem- 
ployment through better management technique within industry. 
Second, is the increase of interest in mechanics of controlling or 
modifying the business cycle. Third, is the developing of a double- 
edged type of unemployment insurance in order to attack the evil 
through both relief and prevention—incentive insurance that penal- 
izes the careless employer at the same time that it rewards the ef- 
ficient. 

I. Responsibility of Individual Employers 

Newer methods of preventing the disease of unemployment 
have a curious resemblance to the newer methods in vogue in the 
prevention of disease generally. Twenty-five years ago, when an 
epidemic occurred, a great hue and cry was at once raised about 
cleaning up the town. Campaigns were conducted to have garbage 
pails disinfected, plumbing repaired, walls whitewashed, cellars 
drained and windows kept open. Every environmental condition 
that seemed esthetically objectionable was denounced. But in spite 
of the cleaning-up, the disease raged on. For all these efforts at 
general sanitation, while good of themselves, had little effect on the 
particular situation. 

The old public health failed because it did not concentrate its 
main effort on the specific sources of infection, and the specific 
routes of its spread. As Dr. Hibbert W. Hill, one of our best au- 
thorities, points out in his brilliant book, “The New Public Health,” 
if an outbreak of scarlet fever emanates from the milk of an infected 
cow and this milk is delivered every morning at the door, what good 
are general clean-up campaigns? When once the force of this was 
perceived, the technique of public health made such rapid develop- 
ments that a truly remarkable control over disease has been achieved. 

How was the disease of unemployment diagnosed in the past, and 
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how does this compare with the diagnosis of to-day? About four- 
teen years ago an important commission of investigation in New 
York State sent out a questionnaire to employers to find out the 
causes of fluctuations in employment. And what were the causes 
reported? The tabulated replies show that the largest group of em- 
ployers, 245 in number, gave the vague answer “increase or decrease 
of orders.” The next largest number, 168, stated, “seasons.” The 
third largest group said, “busy or dull times.” Thirty employers 
said, “the weather.” And the rest made equally enlightened analyses. 

We would not be satisfied with such answers now. Such 
explanations tend to obscure, rather than to reveal, the specific 
causes of unemployment. Seasonal demand of an extreme sort 
exists in the camera trade, but would that justify seasonal 
production of so staple a commodity? “Weather” certainly 
affects the demand for electric fans, but does that mean that a manu- 
facturer has to wait until the last minute to produce the season’s re- 
quirements? Years ago the manufacturers thought they did have 
to wait. Now, however, the chief concerns produce fan motors 
twelve months out of the year, at a steady rate of production, ware- 
housing the surplus during the winter. Shall it be stated, therefore, 
that merely weather, seasonal demand or something equally general 
was the cause of seasonal employment in the fan industry formerly, 
or shall the difficulty also be ascribed to particular phases of un- 
developed management technique? 

Even in the case of cyclical depressions we must separate the 
specific from the vague. If scientifically studied, business depres- 
sions may not, in particular industries or firms at least, be the mysteri- 
ous and ruinous phenomena that they seem. Faulty business prac- 
tices of the very concerns that complain of depression may account 
in large part for the embarrassment they experience. They may 
have undertaken unwarranted expansion of plant and equipment, 
over-committed themselves in contracts, gambled unnecessarily in 
raw materials or failed to chart their course by careful market 
analyses. 

It has become clear that behind the confusion of fluctuating labor 
requirements, there is a greater confusion of inefficient manage- 
ment of sales, finance, production and personnel. 

It is a fair contention therefore, that following out the analogy 
with disease in general, the prevention of the disease of unemploy- 
ment requires, and indeed it is already receiving, a similar shifting in 


the emphasis from generalities that get us nowhere to the fixing of / 
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responsibility on the specific, immediate causes. 
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Is this point of view something wholly new? The answer re- 
quires a brief summary of previous studies of the subject and a com- 
parison with those of to-day. One need not go back more than a 
brief space of time to see a truly remarkable change in understand- 
ing and emphasis. 

The most exhaustive research into unemployment during the 
present century was that undertaken by the memorable British Royal 
Commission on the Poor Laws and Relief of Distress, which de- 
livered its main report in 1909. The most noted single contribution 
to the report was a paper presented by the now Sir William 
Beveridge, who later published it as a book with the title “Unem- 
ployment—A Problem of Industry.” Beveridge used the lack of co- 
ordination among the docks as the basis of his analysis of the lack of 
coordination between the industries of the country as a whole. He 
made the need for a public employment exchange system his chief 
recommendation. He also urged long-range planning of public 
works, elasticity of working hours, subsidized insurance and similar 
measures. 

Brilliant as Beveridge’s analysis is, it contains a serious 
omission. For Beveridge never once inquired whether ALL this 
excessive hiring and firing going on within industry was really 
necessary. He did not indicate anywhere that many of the work- 
ers unemployed might not have been displaced at all if better 
methods of administration had been practiced. 

Nor did either the majority or the minority report of the Royal 
Poor Law Commission of 1909 mention this possibility in the 
separate conclusions and recommendations which the divided com- 
mission published. This partial blindness, for such it must be called, 
has pervaded most of the English literature on the subject almost 
to this day. 

For some time the English precedents restricted the Ameri- 
can point of view. In 1911, an important group of investigators 
and economists, the Wainwright Commission of New York 
State, made an extensive study of the subject of unemployment. 
No suggestion was made in their recommendations that employ- 
ers could cut down the irregularity of their operation by im- 
proved industrial technique. The restricted point of view of 
the time may be seen, for example, in the testimony of Mr. 
Lindon Bates, Jr., a construction engineer interested in the 
unemployment problem, who was one of the principal witnesses 
called at the Commission’s hearings. In response to the request 
for his constructive suggestions, he said: “Since these are the 
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only two conceivable alternatives, it might be recommended, 
first, that the state undertake as a definite policy to hold some big 
public work of a public utility in reserve against hard times; and, 
second, that this commission frame as good a bill as is physically 
possible, for labor exchanges.””* 

During the past decade a most significant change in attitude has 
occurred in this country.2 The report on “Business Cycles and Un- 
employment,” published by the President’s Conference on Unemploy- 
ment in 1923, is far indeed from the British Royal Commission or 
the Wainright Commission. It attacks the problem of cyclical un- 
employment almost wholly from the standpoint of prevention and 
control. It seeks the remedies for seasonal and casual unemploy- 
ment chiefly in industrial technique. This attitude is not limited to 
the industries which seem easiest to reform but extends to those 
formerly regarded as beyond hope of improvement. An important 
national group in the building trades—architects, builders, con- 
tractors, labor union leaders and financiers—have published a report 
called “Seasonal Operation in the Construction Industries” which 
definitely establishes inertia, indifference, inefficiency and obvious 
faults of economic organization as the chief reasons for irregular 
employment in these industries. In the longshore trade we have one 
example of real progress in this country, that on the Seattle Water- 
front, which is one of the most successful improvements of its kind 
in the world. 

We are beginning to see through the chronic irregularity of coal 
mining. Mr. Herbert Hoover, in 1920, then president of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Mining Engineers, opened a conference on the 
stabilization of the bituminous coal industry with the brutally frank 
statement: ‘This industry, considered as a whole, is one of the 
worst functioning industries in the United States.” He also said: 
“The problem of whether the industry can, by any device, be cured 
or even partially cured of its intermittency, is solely an engineering 
problem.”* The United States Coal Commission of 1923, extend- 


*New York Commission on Employers’ Liability and Other Matters. Third 
Report. Unemployment and Lack of Farm Labor (Albany, 1911), pp. 65-69. 
(Eprror’s Note: By 1915, following its nationwide survey of the unem- 
ployment crisis of 1914-15, the American Association for Labor Legislation, 
with the cooperation of economists, employers, labor officials and social. 
workers, had formulated and published a program for the relief and preven- 
tion of unemployment that includes adequate, permanent public employment 
services, long-range planning of public works, regularization of production, 
and unemployment compensation on the same principle as our successful work- 
men’s accident compensation legislation. See American Labor Legislation 
Review, Vol. V, No. 2, June, 1915, pp. 173-192.) 
* Mining and Metallurgy, March, 1920, p. 1. 
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ing the knowledge of previous studies, shows conclusively in its re- 
ports that a vast improvement in the regularity of employment in 
coal mining is possible. 

Even in railroading, depending on other trades for the steadiness 
of its business, the problem of regularization is being tackled from 
within. The Delaware and Hudson Company has done some splendid 
things in the budgeting of railroad operations,* and the Baltimore 
and Ohio has made a most significant experiment, in cooperation 
with the shopmen’s unions, in steadying the work of its repair shops.° 
The Association of Railway Executives has appointed a special com- 
mittee with Daniel Willard as chairman, on Stabilization of Railway 
Employment and an elaborate study of the possibilities in this in- 
dustry is being made. 

The new emphasis on the strengthening of each business within 
itself, is distinctively American in origin and development. 

That the application of administrative ingenuity to the regulari- 
zation of employment has some remarkable results is seen if we com- 
pare in a concrete instance what has been called “the engineering ap- 
proach to the problem of continuous employment” with the remedies 
more widely relied upon in the past. Of the many good instances 
available, I shall content myself with one of the simplest, that of the 
Hills Brothers Company, packers of “Dromedary” dates. 

In this concern the raw material for the whole year’s production 
arrives at the Brooklyn factory from Mesopotamia between the 
months of October and January of each year. In the past the firm 
would attempt to pack the whole consignment immediately. During 
four months of the year the average force would be eleven hundred. 
During the other eight months it would average less than 200. 

Now what would have been the solution for this situation in 
1921, before certain improvements were instituted, if the efforts had 
been restricted to the traditional program of remedies? 

Some public works might have been released that year, since it 
was one of cyclical depression. The workers of the Hills Brothers 
Company, which was having a banner year of business, but merely 
experiencing the usual summer slack would have competed for the 
available employment with the wage-earners in the depressed trades. 
A more comprehensive system of public employment exchanges 
would have existed and might have offered aid. But there was very 
little they could have done for the workers at that time of general 


“See an address on “Stabilizing Employment in the Railway Industry,” 
August 28, 1925, by L. F. Loree, president, and issued in pamphlet form by the 
company. 

"Otto S. Beyer, Jr. “B. & O. Engine 1003,” in The Survey, January 1, 
1924, pp. 311-317, and his article in The American Federationist, August, 1925. 
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disaster. Training of the less skilled is another old-time remedy. But 
other trades are likely to be just as unstable, and we also know that 
skilled workers often have harder times in readjusting themselves 
to changed conditions than unskilled. Finally, some form of relief 
might have come through unemployment insurance. One may be 
sure, on the basis of the types of insurance advocated in 1910, that 
the amount of relief would have been meagre. Whatever one may 
say in favor of these remedies, if they had been the sole expedients 
tried, the fluctuations in the employment curve of Hills Brothers 
would have remained exactly as before. We should have had general 
economic sanitation but a failure to attack a specific infection at its 
source. 

Fortunately, the company had recognized the seriousness of its 
problem. For years it had tried out various things, such as the ad- 
dition of new products for slack seasons, more regular advertising 
and other expedients. None of these efforts proved effective enough. 
But in the end persistence won out. The solution turned out to be 
a simple matter of plant hygiene. In 1921 it was discovered that 
putting dates in the refrigerators and packing them on an even basis 
was feasible. This discovery was the solution. 

As a result of policies inaugurated in March, 1922, the company 
now manufactures practically an even amount each month, basing the 
production schedule on the anticipated sales of the whole year. The 
production curve is steady or changing gradually, and the peaks and 
hollows in employment have been reduced to a minimum. 

Further proof that purpose and technique are the vital things 
in regularization is seen in the fact that when an important executive 
who has achieved continuous operation in one plant changes to an- 
other, he is able to secure the same result in the new firm. One such 
instance is that of Mr. George D. Babcock, whose careful applica- 
tion of production planning in the Franklin Manufacturing Com- 
pany before the war resulted in the maintenance of a manufacturing 
schedule that called for practically no peak load of effort and con- 
sequently little change in the number of employees. 

After service in the World War, Mr. Babcock in 1919 became 
the manufacturing executive of the Holt Manufacturing Company of 
Peoria, Illinois, a concern making tractors, combined harvesters, 
plows and similar implements. The manufacture of these products, 
with their many hundreds of parts, is very complex. On September 
13, 1922, Mr. Babcock wrote the author: 


During this year we have been working on a schedule which was to begin 
production on a daily quota on March 18th. Our employment curve of pro- 
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ducing personnel is practically a straight line from March to date. This has 
been accomplished solely by control through all branches of the work. This 
example of planning is, so far as I have been able to find, a record in industrial 
operations. It requires this kind of practice to be successful in combating 
unemployment. 

This record was, however, eclipsed by its own continued success. 
By October 15, 1924, over two years later, the planned daily schedule 
had still been maintained—for 734 consecutive working days! If 
anything since has prevented its continuance on the same perfect 
basis it has not come to attention. 

Many other examples of this kind could be given which 
have been collected in another connection. We all know what a 
fine job the Dennison Manufacturing Company, the Walworth Com- 
pany, the Hickey Freeman Company and others have done in grap- 
pling with cyclical unemployment. Space does not allow for the 
presentation of more cases. 

Progressive employers and experts in business administration 
have not hesitated to assume for management the burden of regu- 
larizing work. Mr. William R. Bassett, one of the country’s lead- 
ing industrial engineers and cost accountants, who has looked into 
many different types of concerns, contends that a seasonal business 
for example, is invariably a poorly run business, and states: “I 
have yet to see the business that cannot either be continued through 
the whole year, or be organized to take on another seasonal product, 
so that the full force can be used through the whole year.””? 

An investigation of industrial operation is sure to show that 
the chief cause of irregular employment in the past has been the 
indifference of management. The particular technique of various 
firms which have regularized employment is important, yet it is 
only second in significance to the fact that their guiding princi- 
ple in doing business has been to keep employment regular. 


II. Control Over the Business Cycle 


Study of economic crises and speculation as to how they might 
be modified are not absolutely new in economic literature. But such 
studies were confined largely to those who were economic theorists, 
and played practically no part in the studies of commissions of in- 
quiry on unemployment. It was realized that such conditions might 
perhaps be reduced through planning of public works or provided 


“See “The Regularization of Employment” by the author. (Harper & 
Bros., 1925, 437 pp.) 

T William R. Bassett, “When the Workmen Help You Manage,” (New 
York, 1919), p. 87. 
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against through insurance, but actual control was not stressed. Even 
as late as 1918 a widely-known study of the labor market and un- 
employment did not find it necessary to include, in its very exten- 
sive bibliography at the end, the names of such books as Wesley 
Mitchell’s “Business Cycles,” as if that subject were not a concern 
of the student interested in labor fluctuations. 

During the past few years there has been the keenest interest in 
business fluctuations and there have been widespread discussions of 
the possibilities of modifying the business cycle. The various 
methods need not be reviewed here. All of them aim aT prevention, 
mitigation, control. The attempt is made to anticipate them through 
statistical analysis, to reduce their severity through improved ad- 
ministration of public and private enterprises, to control them 
through the exercise of pressure by our Federal Reserve Banks and 
other financial agencies, and to secure the aid of state and federal 
governments in the finishing process of filling in the hollows by the 
wise projection of public works. One of the latest English studies 
published in 1924 by a group of publicists and economists, entitled 
“Ts Unemployment Inevitable?” gives most of the attention to funda- 
mental economic conditions. It draws heavily on the reports of the 
President’s Unemployment Conference in this country, and con- 
siders in detail the possible control of fluctuations in labor require- 
ment by improvements in control over business fluctuations. 


III. “Incentive Insurance” 

If the assumption that by far the largest part of irregular em- 
ployment can be prevented is correct, what shall we do to force the 
inconsiderate, inefficient managements and the other elements held 
responsible for the conditions to mend their ways? Here we come 
to the third of the significant newer developments in the stablization 
of employment. Here too we shall see a striking contrast between 
English and American thinking. It relates to the matter of the types 
of unemployment insurance plans advocated or adopted. 

As previously explained, the earlier English attitude on unemploy- 
ment evidenced the conviction that the disease was practically beyond 
cure. Hence it was felt that all that could be done through insur- 
ance was to provide relief and that is the sole basis of the present 
law. A weak provision providing a certain refund to employers who 
kept their men at work most of the year was included but later with- 
drawn, 

What has been the result of the English insurance plan on the 
fundamental problem of unemployment prevention? A distinguished 
group of British economists, statisticians and publicists, including 
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such men as A. L. Bowley, B. S. Rowntree, Te wAstory is D. Stuart 
and others-who were the authors of the report “Ts Unemployment 
Inevitable” previously mentioned, have recently completed a study 
entitled “Unemployment Insurance in Great Britain: A Critical 
Examination.” They say much to encourage those who, like the 
writer, believe that relief through unemployment insurance, is de- 
sirable and practical. But they also give evidence of some of the 
defects of the law. 

Detailed inquiries as to the working of the scheme were made 
in eight areas during the summer of 1925. The report on Birm- 
ingham states : 

In view of the state of trdde at present, and the tendency of employers 
to reduce their staffs more readily because of the existence of the Insurance 
Scheme, steady employment, except in special industries, is the exception rather 
than the rule. (p. 15.) 

In the report on the county borough of Reading there is a sub- 
division on “Some effects of the System on the Employer.” In this 
we learn that: 


It is felt that employers have less sense of responsibility about retaining 
their workpeople during slack periods than they showed before the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Acts were so extended as to cover nearly the whole industrial 
field. Those who formerly made arrangements to retain seasonal workers 
throughout the year, now stand them off till trade gets brisker, saying that 
they have provided for them by the payment of contributions. (p. 48.) 


A similar observation is found in the report on Shoreditch. If 
the matter of the effect of the insurance scheme on management had 
been made a specific source of inquiry, instead of coming out in- 
cidentally in the reports of the individual investigators, we should 
have had a good deal more evidence of this sort. 

The point of the matter is that English unemployment insurance 
aims solely at relief and does not also include the purpose of pre- 
vention. Its financial provisions are not used to put pressure upon 
employers to use their utmost administrative ingenuity to steady em- 
ployment. No penalty is provided in this scheme to the employer 
who is utterly indifferent, no reward to the employer who does his 
best to eliminate avoidable conditions. They all pay the statutory 
contributions alike. The author does not mean to discredit English 
unemployment insurance but to show where it can be improved 
upon in this country. 

American unemployment insurance plans have on the whole been 
of a different character. At meetings of the American Association 
for Labor Legislation reports on the plans of the Cleveland Garment 
Industry, the Dennison Manufacturing Company, The Dutchess 
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Bleachery, the Procter and Gamble Company, the Delaware and 
Hudson Company and others have been given. In these firms the 
managements undertake to pay a financial penalty if they fail to 
keep employment steady. Hence the incentive to regularize employ- 
ment is very direct. And the more elaborate scheme of incentive 
insurance so ably conceived by Professor Commons, as illustrated in 
the Huber Bill in Wisconsin, is familiar to the readers of this 
Review. This bill has come near to being the first unemployment 
insurance legislation in America. It should be studied for the con- 
trast it offers with the type of insurance plan in vogue in foreign 
countries, which seem hardly at all to realize that the foundation 
of public economic health is personal hygiene within the plant. The 
type of insurance to be adopted should take account of prevention 
as well as relief. 

Here is an instance of how incentive insurance works. A plan 
of guaranteed earnings is in force in a paper concern of Holyoke. 
The substance of the guaranty is that the firm has undertaken to 
compensate an employee for even an hour lost in a whole year, and 
at full pay provided the employee has been with the firm for five 
years. Fully 45 per cent of the employees are now covered by the 
plan. The responsibility is big; the penalty is great; and the firm 
knows it. It is not surprising, therefore, that at a gathering in 1922 
of the chief distributors of its products, one of the firm’s chief 
officials made his plea for steady work in the following terms: 

Gentlemen, when you sell Certificate Bonds or Interwoven Covers, or any 
single pound of paper we manufacture, remember that you are not dealing 
merely in a piece of inanimate physical substance, but rather that you are 
dealing in something which represents the hopes and the fears, the ambitions 
and the disappointments, the joys and the sorrows, the successes and the trage- 


dies of seven hundred men and women who are trying to do their best to be 
fair with you. 

When orders cease to come and the mills go down, it means something 
serious in the lives of many of them. It means the haunting fear of an unpaid 
grocery bill instead of a piano for the daughter’s music lesson. It means the 
harassing of some contemptible landlord instead of the security of a comfort- 
able home. It means the necessity for the son or the daughter to go to work, 
to patch out the family income instead of the education long hoped for, fought 
for and saved for. It so often may mean that the boy in the home of the 
foreign born may miss the chance to attain very much of any of our American 
ideals. 


This speech made a great impression and it produced results. If 
business men are going to get sentimental and oratorical at all, this is _ 
a good subject. It is submitted that any unemployment insurance 
plan that does not put some of that kind of fire into the manage- 
ments of our plants is sadly defective. 


Rates for Unemployment Insurance 
Report of a Round Table Conference 


By Rate H. BLANCHARD 
Columbia University, School of Business 


ROUND table on unemployment insurance was held jointly 

by the American Economic Association and the American 

Association for Labor Legislation on December 30, 1925. The 

discussion was opened with the statement that unemployment in- 

surance had passed through the stage of propaganda and specula- 

tion, and that it was now pertinent to discuss ways and means, 
particwarly the question of cost. 

Mr. R. A. Hohaus, assistant actuary of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, the first speaker, said that his company, be- 
lieving that unemployment was a hazard to which the insurance 
principle could successfully be applied, was ready to issue contracts 
of unemployment insurance if permission could be obtained from 
the legislature. 

Mr. Hohaus indicated that study of British experience under 
unemployment insurance legislation “will not by any means prove 
the impracticability of this type of insurance.” There had been 
abuses under the British act but “the underlying insurance basis 
has not proved unsound. The so-called ‘bankruptcy’ of the Fund 
in 1921 cannot be regarded as proof of the impracticability of such 
insurance, for it was caused by the temporary abandonment of the 
actuarial basis of the Fund. While abandonment of the actuarial 
basis is always bad insurance administration, there may be economic, 
social or other considerations which will justify such action.” 

Mr. Hohaus presented a “rough draft” of the plans which his 
company was prepared to adopt. The contract proposed by the 
Metropolitan would provide for the payment of a benefit not greater 
than two-thirds of wages for a limited period, a six days waiting 
period to cut down expense, and a year of service before becoming 
eligible for benefits, to eliminate drifters and casual employees. 
Emphasis was placed on the necessity for the cooperation of em- 
ployers to make unemployment insurance a success. It was sug- 
gested that the payment by the employer of the entire cost, or a 
substantial part of it, would aid to this end. To obviate the financial 
danger to the insurance company which a large demand for unem- 
ployment insurance just prior to a period of depression might 
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create, it was suggested that the maximum benefits would be re- 
duced in the earlier contract years. This would be equivalent in 
effect to an increased premium which would be reduced as business 
improved so as to make the average premium paid a measure of 
the average cost over a period of time. 

As a basis for calculating rates there were available data from 
England and the reports of the New York Department of Labor 
and other similar organizations. On the basis of these data it 
would be possible to calculate rates which would be revised on 
the basis of experience. From 10 per cent to 15 per cent was 
estimated as the probable expense of administration. 

“There is available to-day for the United States,” said Mr. 
Hohaus, “about as satisfactory data as was available in Great 
Britain in 1911 when its unemployment insurance scheme was 
established. * * * It is necessary to have insurance operating 
in order to collect statistics.” Since insurance should also “try to 
prevent the occurrence of the contingency,” employers would, under 
the Metropolitan’s plan, be encouraged by experience rating to 
reduce unemployment. 

While it was admitted that further study was necessary and 
that actual experience was necessary to solve all the underwriting 
problems involved in the writing of such insurance, the speaker 
indicated that his company was optimistic concerning the results 
which might be obtained. 

Mr. Hohaus was followed by Dr. B. M. Squires of the Trade 
Board of the Men’s Clothing Industry in the Chicago Market. In 
the Chicago Market, he said, unemployment insurance was organ- 
ized on the basis of the allotment of 3 per cent of wages to an 
unemployment insurance fund. Benefits were to be determined by 
the payments which could be made from the fund and, in that 
respect, were a secondary consideration. The adoption of 3 per 
cent of wages as a basis for contribution to the fund did not result 
from a conviction that the percentage was ideal; 3 per cent was the 
amount which representatives of employers and employees agreed 
to allot to this purpose after lengthy bargaining. It was significant 
that this agreement was made in connection with an agreement to 
a 10 per cent increase in wages. It was found that the estimated 
benefits on the basis of a contribution of 3 per cent of wages could 
not be paid and it was therefore necessary to pay something less . 
than had originally been intended. 

Dr. Squires raised the question of the extent to which unem- 
ployment in certain industries had been provided for by high wages 
and by rules tending to distribute work over a longer period of 
time than would normally be used in a free market. 


CAPO TIC PUL YTTOG TUE, A Leer Ree 


The administrative expense of the Chicago fund appeared to be 
somewhat less than 6 per cent. 

Dr. Leo Wolman, in charge of the research department of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, emphasized the im- 
portant place which expediency had had in the allotment of contri- 
butions for unemployment insurance funds. These contributions 
represented what the parties to a wage bargain could be induced to 
pay out of an increase in wages. He suggested that in determining 
the allotment of costs to workers and employers some attention 
should be paid to the level of profits and wages in individual in- 
dustries that the higher the rate of profits the larger the percentage 
of cost which should be levied on employers and the higher the 
level of wages the higher the percentage of costs which should 
be levied on employees. 

He questioned the possibility of any adequate solution of the 
unemployment insurance problem without compulsion and registra- 
tion for industry in general. Compulsory registration would be 
particularly important for gathering adequate data. 

Dr. Herman Feldman, assistant professor of industrial relations 
in the Amos Tuck School at Dartmouth College, discussed waste in 
industry through irregularity of employment.? He suggested that 
there was a tremendous field for the improvement of conditions 
through regularization and that the establishment of insurance 
schemes without regularization would not solve the problem. In 
many industries the cost of unemployment insurance would be at 
such a high rate that, without regularization, benefits would always 
remain at an inadequate level. 

Dr. I. M. Rubinow, executive director, Jewish Welfare Society 
of Philadelphia, objected to the attitude of those who depreciate 
insurance in order to emphasize prevention. He made the point 
that, while prevention of unemployment is a highly necessary 
activity which should be pushed to the limit of its practicability, 
nevertheless there would always remain a certain amount of unem- 
ployment in all industries which would properly be the subject 
of insurance. 

Mr. Morris Kolchin of the Unemployment Insurance Fund of 
the Cloak, Suit and Skirt Industry of New York City, emphasized 
the fact that the present schemes of unemployment insurance in 
the garment trades are inadequate in view of the small benefits 
which are necessarily paid. He also commented on the higher 
expense of administration in New York as compared with Chicago, 


1(Eprror’s Note: See article by Dr. Wolman on “English Experience 
With Unemployment Insurance” on page 32 of this REVIEW. ) 

2(Eprror’s Note: See article by Dr. Feldman on “Newer Developments 
in Stabilization of Employment” on page 47 of this Review.) 
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due largely to the fact that plants are smaller and more scattered 
in New York. In New York, officials in charge of the unemploy- 
ment insurance plan have a less effective check on unemployment 
than is the case in Chicago since Chicago has an unemployment 
office while New York has none. 

Mr. Bryce M. Stewart of the Unemployment Insurance Office, 
Men’s Clothing Industry, Chicago, pointed out that stabilization 
of industry, if it is possible, will take a long time and that the 
unemployment problem is with us in the meantime. He also sug- 
gested that stabilization of industry in effecting re-adjustment of 
employment, would itself create unemployment. 

Dr. Paul Abelson, industrial consultant, called attention to the 
fact that the 3 per cent of wages which has come to be used in sup- 
porting various insurance funds does not represent considered 
opinion that 3 per cent is the proper basis for such funds. He 
indicated that it had developed from bargaining and that it had, 
in some measure, become “the fashion.” He described briefly the 
plans being made by the fur trade for the establishment of an un- 
employment insurance fund. 

Mr. Sidney Hillman, president of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, stated that unemployment insurance should 
be considered to be something other than compulsory savings, that 
its first importance lay in its insurance function. He suggested 
that its greatest importance probably lay in the ultimate improve- 
ment of industrial efficiency, which it would bring about through 
pressure on employers and employees to regularize industry and 
employment. 

Mr. Ethelbert Stewart, United States Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics, seconded Mr. Hillman’s emphasis on the desirability of 
bringing financial pressure to bear on employers through insurance 
to the end that unemployment might be, at least in some measure, 
eliminated. He cited the favorable experience in the reduction of 
accidents under workmen’s compensation laws. 

Certain of the earlier speakers took the floor again at the end 
of the meeting, each emphasizing his belief in unemployment in- 
surance and in the desirability of regularization of industry as a 
product of insurance activity. 

At the close of the meeting it was suggested by Mr. Edwin W. 
Kopf, assistant statistician of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, that it would be desirable to bring the group together 
for another meeting at which attention would be given to agreeing 
upon statements of definitions. 


A Shocking Series of Object-lessons in 
the Need for Rock Dusting 


IGHT coal mine explosions, killing a total of 225 men! That 
is the grim story, not of the past year, but of the two months, 
December 10 to February 16. 

This most recent series of explosions presents some unusual 
aspects. In some—where the loss of life was greatest—coal dust 
had its deadly way unchecked. In one, the partial use of rock dust 
served to limit the disaster. In another the fatal explosion came 
just as the company was about to safeguard the mine with rock 
dust. And, finally, in a big mine that had been properly rock dusted 
a small explosion was smothered by the rock dust and the lives of 
over a thousand miners saved. 

On December 10 an explosion at Overton, Alabama, killed 52 
miners. The press dispatches pictured the all-too-familiar scene of 
tragedy : ‘Huddled together a safe distance from the mine shaft, 
members of the miners’ families awaited some word of their rela- 
tives. During the afternoon the bodies were brought out slowly 
amid the screams of women and children.” Sixteen days later, on 
January 29, a coal dust explosion at Helena, also in Alabama, took 
the lives of 27 miners. Ten substantial coal companies in Alabama 
have already rock dusted, or begun to rock dust, their mines to 
prevent coal dust explosions. Will the Alabama legislature at its 
next session forget these grim reminders of its duty, and again 
neglect to pass a law to require the rock dusting of all mines? 

Near Tacoma, Washington, on December 14, a mine explosion 
caused by coal dust killed 5 men. 

A coal dust explosion at Wilburton, Oklahoma, January 13, took 
the shocking toll of 91 lives. The experience of one rescued miner 
was thus described by the press: 

“McKinney said he had crawled in the mine passage over dead 
bodies for twenty-three: hours. He was in a state of nervous ex- 
haustion when rescue workers brought him to the surface. His 
clothing was water-soaked, and his face covered with soot. A 
despatch to the United Press declared McKinney had crawled over 
the body of his dead father, whom he recognized, and came out to 
learn that a brother was still in the mine. ‘I crawled and crawled, 
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after the explosion, in utter blackness,’ McKinney chattered between 
clenched teeth as he was almost carried to the shower room.” Above- 
ground, this is what reporters saw: “Many relatives remained at the 
mouth of the mine throughout the night, huddled about scattered 
fires awaiting recovery of the bodies of loved ones. One young 
woman, a sleeping baby on either knee, sat throughout most of the 
night. With no word, she kept her place on an old nail keg, warm- 
ing the children before one of the flickering fires. Only with the 
approach of dawn and the announcement that no bodies were to be 
brought out immediately, did she end her watch.” An official 
report filed January 26 by the state chief mine inspector and the 
district inspector declared that the disaster would not have occurred 
had the state mining law governing cross cuts been obeyed. The 
report also says: “The law further provides that all dust must be 
sprinkled or sprayed or removed from the mine. This investigation 
shows that this was not being complied with.” 

A day later, January 14, a coal dust explosion occurred at Far- 
mington, West Virginia, in which 19 miners were killed. The spirit 
of the miner, when he faces death, was once more revealed by an 
incident of this disaster. When rescuers penetrated the mine—later 
finding 20 men who had saved their lives by using their knowledge 
of how to build barricades—they came across a board bearing what 
was intended as the entombed miners’ farewell message! “Some 
at stable and at 90 R shanty. So long?’ A feature of this 
disaster is that it came so near to “not happening.” The com- 
pany had about completed rock dusting another of its mines and 
had the rock dust on hand for the mine in which the explosion 
occurred. They had planned to begin rock dusting this mine on 
the 15th—the explosion came on the 14th! 

The remarkable story of the explosion at West Frankfort, 
Illinois, January 29, in which 5 miners were killed, is told elsewhere 
in this Review under the heading “Rock Dust Saves 1,050 Lives in 
a Single Accident.” 

Subsequent to this, in an explosion at Horning, Pennsylvania, 
February 3, in which 19 miners were killed, rock dust again proved 
of aid in limiting the disaster. A fire started in the mine and a force 
of men were engaged in sealing off the fire zone when the explosion 
occurred. Officials of the company and rescue men, as reported in 
Coal Age, believe that rock dusting confined the explosion to com- 
paratively narrow limits. The intake entries of the mine were 
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thoroughly rock dusted to the faces, but the returns were not. Rock 
dust had not yet been applied to Butts 15 and 16, the blazing tombs 
of most of the victims. The blast displayed its greatest force in 
the return face entry of ‘section 4, which was not rock dusted. 

On February 16 came the news of a mine explosion due to coal 
dust at Nelson Creek, Kentucky, in which 7 miners met death, three 
being killed instantly and four dying of gas in a rescue effort. 

How many more times must this series of mine tragedies due 
to coal dust explosions be multiplied before the legislators in all 
bituminous states are aroused to a realization of their responsibility 
for further loss of lives? What more convincing object-lessons 
could be furnished on the urgent need of state laws requiring the 
rock dusting of all mines? 


Insurance Companies See Rock Dusting 
as ‘“‘Court of Last Resort”’ 


PECOGNIZING the effectiveness of rock dusting bituminous mines in 
preventing mine disasters due to coal dust explosions, leading casualty in- 
surance companies of America a year ago reduced their rates to coal companies 
adopting this safety measure. In a recent “safety circular” on “Mine Gas and 
Coal Dust Explosion Season, 1925-26,” The Associated Companies make this 
positive statement : 

“We believe rock dusting to be the court of last resort for reducing finely 
pulverized bituminous coal dust below the ignition point. Experiments made 
by the United States Bureau of Mines have demonstrated beyond a doubt, that 
the addition of sufficient rock dust to bring the percentage of rock dust above 
55 per cent of the total will prevent the explosion of coal dust.” 


Eight Mine Disasters—225 Dead— 
in TWO Months! 


PROGRAM OF PREVENTION 


INCE. the December number of this REVIEW appeared, 

there have been eight coal mine explosions killing a total 
of 225 miners—at Overton, Alabama, December 10, with 
52 dead; at Tacoma, Washington, December 14, with 5 
dead; at Wilburton, Oklahoma, January 13, with 91 dead; 
at Farmington, West Virginia, January 14, with 19 dead; 
at West Frankfort, Illinois, January 29, with 5 dead; at 
Helena, Alabama, January 29, with 27 dead; at Horning, 
Pennsylvania, February 3, with 19 dead, and at Nelson 
Creek, Kentucky, February 16, with 7 dead. 

An ominous beginning for the year 1926—168 
killed by coal dust explosions within the first two 
months! 

In 1925 ten major mine explosions took the lives of 

' 237 men. That this record js not quite as shocking as 
that for 1924 is doubtless due in a measure to the remark- 
able activity of coal companies in 1924 and 1925 in installing 
the rock dust safeguard in their mines. In 1924 ten ‘‘major” 
explosions in coal mines took 459 lives! In 1923 
265 miners were killed in nine “‘major’’ coal mine disasters. 
These tragedies followed a series of eleven ‘‘major’’ explosions 
in 1922 which caused the death of 264 men. In ten years 
we have killed more than 25,000 coal miners! 

What these tragedies mean to the families of the victims, 
gathered in pitiful groups at the mine mouth, cannot be 
measured. 

Scores of editors and writers have in recent months co- 
operated in the campaign for the prevention of needless coal 
mine accidents by demanding that state legislatures promptly 
enact laws to require the rock dusting of mines to prevent 
coal dust explosions. 

How much longer shall these killings continue? (‘“The great 
explosions should not be considered to be normal occupational 
accidents,’’ says the director of the federal Bureau of Mines.) 
When will the public insist upon removing for all time the 
dreaded spectre of violent death that stalks through the mines? 
These questions—which must here again be raised—have been 
asked in every issue of this REVIEW since December, 1922. 
And in each new issue, without fail, it has been necessary to 
record the news of one or more new disasters. 

Mine bureaus have existed for many years. Accident com- 
pensation laws have provided at least partial relief for those 


left dependent. But safety standards are still inadequate. 
The United States Bureau of Mines has shown that many 
of the worst hazards of mining can be eliminated. The 
director of the Bureau has declared that “explosions can and 
must be prevented.” Results, however, depend upon local and 
state action. 

In order to make safety work in the mines more effective 
the American Association for Labor Legislation is urging the 
adoption of a program for strengthening protective legislation, 
which includes— 

1. The adoption of uniform legal minimum stand- 
ards of safety; 

2. The use underground of no explosive that is not 
after scientific investigation numbered among the “‘per- 
missibles;” the strict limitation of “shooting off the 
solid ;” and the use of shale or approved rock dust to 
check the spread of coal dust explosions; 

3. Reward careful employers and penalize the less 
scrupulous, by the universal adoption of schedule 
rating for insurance under accident compensation laws, 
with a further graduated penalty for cases of wi 
failure to put into effect legal safety regulations ; 

4. An adequate mine inspection staff selected upon 
a merit basis of training and experience, fairly paid, 
for reasonably long tenure of office and protected from 
partisan interference whether political or industrial ; 

5. Greater public authority, federal and state, to 
procure and disseminate information, and to establish 
and maintain on a uniform basis reasonable minimum 
standards of safety. 

The Association’s program of prevention of needless coal 
mine disasters—discussed more fully in this Review for 
March, 1924—has aroused widespread interest. It has been 
put forward during the past two and a half years with the 
active co-operation of the press, and after consultation with 
mine operators and engineers, representatives of the miners’ 
organizations, state and federal mine inspectors, and an exam- 
ination of published records. 

As a result of the Castle Gate explosion in March, 1924, 
Utah promptly pointed the way by adopting the most compre- 
hensive coal mine safety code in America, including the required 
use of rock dust. In 1925 three additional states—Pennsyl- 
vania, Wyoming and West Virginia—enacted laws providing 
for the rock dusting of bituminous mines. 

Why should there be further delay in the other 
twenty-one bituminous states in taking the necessary 
preventive measures? Why continue NEEDLESSLY 
to destroy property in an essential industry and sac- 
rifice additional hundreds of precious human lives? 


SHES 


(Associated Press Dispatch in the New York World) 


ROCK DUST STOPS 
Ble JINE DISASTER 


Smothers Explosive Coal Dust 
as Blast Kills 5, with 1,235 
Men Underground 


HEAVY TOLL IN ALABAMA 


63 Trapped in Crude Workings, 
With 10 Known Dead 


Mine explosions in three States 
yesterday took a toll of forty-sir 
lives, but in one modern safety 
devices converted what might have 
been a great disaster into a minor 
one. 

Thirty-eight miners are believed 
to have been killed near Helena, Ala. 
Three are dead at Trinidad, Ool., 
and five at West Frankfort, Ill. 


CHICAGO, Jan. 29 (A. P.)—Rock 
dust, prepared and placed as an acci- 
dent prevention measure, smothered 
an explosion to-day in the world’s 
greatest coal mine and turned what 


otherwise might have been a serious 
disaster, with 1,235 men _ under- 
ground, into a minor accident which 
cost five lives. The accident occurred 
in the New Orient mine of the Chicago, 
Wilmington and Franklin Coal Com- 
pany at West Frankfort, Il. 

The great mine, with hoisting ca- 
pacity of 12,000 tons a day, was 
planned throughout, workings, shafts 
and surface structures, before the first 
breaking of ground. Into the plans 
went the newest safety measures. 

At strategic points throughout the 
workings, rock dust is stored in plat- 
forms easily tilted by the slightest 
rush of air from an explosion. It 
was that to-day which filled the air 
with non-combustible, non-explosive 
stone particles and confined the effects 
to the immediate vicinity of the ex- 
plosion. In addition to the piles of 
rock dust, the dust is scattered on the 
floors of the entries, keeping the ex- 
plosive dust from getting into the air. 


HE news story here repro- 

duced from the New York 
World of January 30 may be said 
to open a new epoch in the report- 
ing of coal mine explosions. 

Month after month, with shock- 
ing frequency, we have been read- 
ing newspaper accounts of whole- * 
sale killings of miners due to coal 
dust explosions. 

With progress in the campaign 
for rock dusting the mines to pre- 
vent coal dust explosions, it now 
appears that the lives of miners 
can be SAVED by the rock dust 
safeguard in so spectacular a man- 
ner that it becomes big news. 


SHES 


Rock Dust Saves 1,050 Lives in 
A Single Accident 


ORE than 1,000 miners saved from death by rock dust! This 

was the good news that appeared in the press on January 30 

—a remarkable demonstration of the effectiveness of rock dusting 
bituminous mines to prevent disasters due to coal dust explosions. 

There were 1,055 men at work underground in the New Orient 
mine of the Chicago, Wilmington and Franklin Coal Company at 
West Frankfort, Illinois, “the world’s greatest coal mine,” on 
January 29 when a small local explosion occurred in a gas pocket 
killing five men in the immediate vicinity. 

Without the rock dust safeguard it would have been the old 
story: the explosion propagated by coal dust throughout the 
mine with a frightful loss of lives. But the New Orient mine 
had been rock dusted—the explosion was checked before it 
could make any headway. Result (see opposite page): “Rock 
Dust Stops Big Mine Disaster.” 

President George B. Harrington of the company operating the 
mine declared that the adoption of rock dusting as a safety measure 
undoubtedly prevented a great loss of life.t And State Director of 
Mines and Minerals A. D. Lewis, after an investigation, told officials 
of the company that “had it not been for the fine condition of the 
mine and for the fact that the mine was rock dusted very 
thoroughly, undoubtedly you would have had the greatest disas- 
ter at your mine in the history of coal mining.” 

“The saving of the lives of 1,050 men employed underground at 
the time of the explosion testifies convincingly to the merits of the 
plan of rock dusting bituminous coal mines as a means of preventing 
or minimizing explosions,” declared Scott Turner, director of the 
Federal Bureau of Mines, in a bulletin issued by the Department of 
Commerce immediately following the explosion. 

“The investigations of the Bureau,” Mr. Turner continued, 
“have conclusively determined that the rock dusting of coal mines 

} % 


The Old Ben Coal Corporation, also operating in the Franklin county, 
Illinois, field, and a pioneer in rock dusting its mines, has similar evidence 
to offer. J. E. Jones, safety engineer of this company, in an article in this 
Review two years ago told a dramatic story of seven explosions that had 
been effectively snuffed out by rock dust. See American Labor Legislation 
Review, Vol. XIV, No. 1, March, 1924, pp. 35-51. 
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is a positive remedy for widesweeping explosions. * * * The 
application of rock dust by machines can now be cheaply and 
quickly done. * * * While some companies use water tu 
allay the coal dust, this has been found ineffective and has been 
abandoned in all European coal mining countries. If rock 
dusting is not done or not used efficiently these local explosions, 
in the case of bituminous mines, will almost inevitably become 
great explosions by the ignition of coal dust.” 

Another convincing demonstration is reported in a recent bulletin 
of the Department of Commerce in which the Bureau of Mines says: 

“An explosion which occurred recently in a mine in western 
Kentucky emphasized the efficacy of rock dust in the limitation of 
coal dust explosions. In a section which had not yet been rock 
dusted, a miner drilled into a strong gas feeder, which was ignited 
by his open flame cap lamp. An explosion resulted and killed the 
17 men in this section or panel. Upon reaching the rock dusted area 
the flame of the explosion was extinguished, thus saving the lives 
of about 130 men working in other parts of the mine.” 

And the Bureau again points out: “Rock dusting is the only 
known effective means of extinguishing a coal dust explosion.” 

The spectacular saving of 1,050 lives by rock dust in a single 
mine accident was printed widely as news. Could any one read this 
story without being deeply impressed? What a contrast to the usual 
run of coal mine explosion despatches—December 10, Alabama, 52 
dead; January 13, Oklahoma, 91 dead; January 14, West Virginia, 
19 dead; January 29, Alabama, 27 dead; February 3, Pennsylvania, 
19 dead, to mention only the most recent of a series which in the two 
years 1924 and 1925 killed 708 miners! 

State legislators should be especially impressed with the New 
Orient mine’s object-lesson in the efficacy of rock dusting. In two 
important bituminous states—Kentucky and Virginia—the legisla- 
tures are now in session. Theirs is an immediate opportunity to 
enact rock dusting laws to give statewide effect to this life-saving 
measure. 


Community Cost of Two Recent 
Coal Mine Explosions 


(Me than half-a million dollars is the estimated cost to the 
community of two of the most recent mine disasters due to 
coal dust explosions. 

These were the mine explosions at Overton, Alabama, December 
10, in which 52 miners were killed, and at Wilburton, Oklahoma, 
January 13, in which 91 miners met death. 

There is no measure for the human suffering and deprivation 
caused by such industrial tragedies. There is however a cost that 
falls upon the community which is roughly measurable in dollars 
and cents. In the case of the Castle Gate, Utah, explosion in 
1924, where 172 miners were killed, a study by the American Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation! showed that the community cost 
was more than a million dollars. A similar study? of the explosion 
at Sullivan, Indiana, in 1925, which killed 51 miners, showed a 
community cost of nearly $300,000. 

The cost of the Overton explosion is authoritatively estimated 
at $175,000. This includes accident compensation under the Ala- 
bama law, as well as production and property losses. Public relief 
work, it appears, was not undertaken; the Red Cross reporting 
that the company maintains a welfare department, and that by 
January 27 no family had come back on the community for 
assistance because of this disaster. 

The community cost of the catastrophe at Wilburton cannot at 
this writing be estimated so closely but it is likely to run close to 
$400,000. 

Five days after the explosion, the New York Chamber of 
Commerce received the following telegram of appeal from the 
secretary of the Wilburton Lion’s Club: 

“Mine explosion here on Wednesday resulting in death of 
ninety-four breadwinners and leaving 300 dependents, most of 
them in destitute circumstances, require immediate relief; food 
needed for the hungry, clothing to keep them warm and fuel 
for their modest homes is imperative.. One hundred thousand 
dollars necessary. Governor of Oklahoma by proclamation 


1See American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. XIV, No. 2, June, 1924, 
p. 121. 

2See American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. XV, No. 2, June, 1925, 
p. 94. 
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designated Lion’s Club of Wilburton to take charge of relief 
work. Will appreciate your help.” 

Even if the full $100,000 of public relief is raised that will 
mean only $333 for each of the 300 dependents. Already $34,819.91 
has been raised—$30,819.91 from organizations and individuals 
and $3,000 from the American Red Cross. 

An estimate as to accident compensation cost in this case is 
impossible for the reason—a most unfortunate reason—that the 
workmen’s compensation law of Oklahoma does not cover accidents 
that are fatal. An unusual provision of the constitution stands in 
the way of death benefits. The Association for Labor Legislation 
has in the past pointed out that until this defect is remedied all the 
hardships of the old employers’ liability system will be visited upon 
the dependents of those killed in industrial accidents. However, 
a number of law suits arising out of the Wilburton disaster have 
already been filed against the coal company. Those in a position 
to hazard a guess say there is a possibility that these suits will be 
compromised at the rate of about $3,000 each. If the dependents 
of all of the 94 dead breadwinners should bring suit—and they 
should, since the state has failed to provide compensation protec- 
tion—a settlement on such a basis would mean a cost for death 
claims of $282,000. 

It is obvious that the community will have to assume further 
responsibility for many of the dependents of the dead miners when 
the relief donations and money damages (what is left when the 
lawyers’ fees are taken out) are exhausted. 

With an estimated damage to the mine of $10,000, death pay- 
ments of $282,000 and public relief (already raised) of $35,000, 
the cost of this one catastrophe mounts to $327,000. This, added 
to the $175,000 cost of the Overton explosion, brings the total 
community cost of these two mine disasters up to $502,000. 

For Oklahoma the results of the Wilburton explosion are a 
reminder not only of the need of a law requiring the rock dusting 
of coal mines to prevent coal dust explosions but also of a consti- 
tution that will permit modern compensation protection for the 
families of men killed in work accidents. And when the community 
fully senses the import of coal dust explosions—with their intangible 
burden of personal woe as well as their more direct community 
cost running into hundreds of thousands each—it will doubtless 
insist that all bituminous states adopt the safety measures that will 
end these needless tragedies. 


A Practical Guide to Rock Dusting 


aR dusting has been demonstrated to be an effective means 

of preventing and limiting coal-dust explosions, and the data 
collected during this investigation have proved that it is economical 
and inexpensive enough to be adopted as a general practice as an 
added safety measure.” 

This is the keynote of the findings, recently published, of a thor- 
ough-going engineering investigation of rock dusting to prevent 
coal dust explosions in bituminous mines.* 

The investigation, begun in August, 1924, was made under the 
auspices of the Carnegie Institute of Technology, the United 
States Bureau of Mines, and an Advisory Board of Coal-Mine 
Operators and Engineers. It was conducted under the immediate 
supervision of J. W. Paul, chief of coal mining investigations, and 
with the consultation and advice of G. S. Rice, chief mining engineer 
of the federal Bureau of Mines. 

The purpose of the study, which included field work among 
the mines where rock dust is being used, was to examine the methods 
and obtain cost data of applying rock dust, as an aid to the coal 
operator who wishes to safeguard his mines with rock dust but who 
has heretofore felt a lack of definite plans and specifications. 

In addition to stopping mine explosions, the investigators find, 
rock dust is an aid to safety by increasing the illumination of the 
underground passageways. 

“Rock dust, particularly limestone dust,” says the bulletin, 
readily reflects light and increases the illumination. * * * Many 
accidents in mines are directly attributable to improper illumination, 
because coal absorbs 90 per cent of the light, but accidents are 
prevented by the good illumination or reflected light given by rock 
dust. Haulage accidents will be decreased, especially where the 
roof has fallen on the track, as the dark mass is easily seen against 
the white background. Wherever the roof is weak and cracks, 
the rock dust immediately directs attention to the crack.” 


1Methods and Costs of Rock-Dusting Bituminous Coal Mines. By C. W. 
Owings, Assistant Coal Mining Engineer, U. S. Bureau of Mines, and CG H. 
Dodge, Research Fellow, Carnegie Institute of Technology. Bulletin 18, 
Coal-Mining Investigations, Pittsburgh, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
1925. 192 pp. 
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Rock dust is also helpful in fighting mine fires. The investi- 
gators cite an experience of the Old Ben company in successfully 
extinguishing a fire in one of its mines by using rock dust. “At 
first,” they report, “the fire fighters could only approach within 100 
feet of the fire, and starting there, rock dust taken from V-trough 
barriers was thrown toward the fire. The dust cloud effectively 
cooled the air and men steadily advanced until the fire was reached, 
when rock dust was thrown onto the burning coal. The dust 
appeared to smother the flame and cooled the burning mass suf- 
ficiently to allow the hot coals to be loaded into mine cars and 
carried outside. In another instance, in the Harmar mine of the 
Consumers company, a mining machine, cutting into a clay vein, 
ignited gas issuing therefrom. The operator procured a sack of 
rock dust and by throwing it on the flame extinguished the fire. 
Mine operators are recognizing the fire-fighting value of rock dust 
and place material at strategic points for this purpose.” 

Limestone and shale are used almost exclusively for rock dust- 
ing, it is found, and “as to the effect of rock dust on men with the 
distributors, if the rock dust is low in free silica no harm should 
result”—a finding that agrees with an inquiry made early in the 
present rock dusting campaign by the American Association for 
Labor Legislation. 

As to the cost of rock dusting, the engineers’ comprehensive 
investigation now confirms the figure given in earlier issues of this 
Revigew—less than a cent per ton of coal mined. The exact figures 
show a range of from 9/10 of a cent down to as low as 42/100 
of a cent. 

To show the value placed by the Compensation Rating Bureaus 
of the various states upon rock dusting as a safety measure, it is 
pointed out that reduction in casualty insurance cost of from 10 
to 20 cents per $100 of payroll is granted to companies that thus 
safeguard their mines. 

This volume of 192 pages is an authoritative and practical 
manual on the practice of rock dusting mines. It presents detailed 
information as to every step in the process and is replete with 
helpful pictures, diagrams, graphs and figures. No coal mine 
operator or engineer need longer hesitate to install this important 
safety measure on the ground that sufficient working data are not 
available. All he needs to know is here for his immediate use. 
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—Courtesy Coal Age 


“Rock Dust Twins’’ 


This is a picture of two coal miners at the end of a day's work in the mine. No, 
it isn’t a trick picture. It really shows how these miners looked just after finishing 
their turn at rock dusting one of the mines of the Consumers Coal Company. The 
rock dusting has lightened up the underground workings just as effectively as it has the 
appearance of the two miners. In addition to preventing coal-dust explosions, rock 
dusting enhances safety by increasing illumination. As a recent report by mining 
engineers puts it: “Haulage accidents will be decreased, especially where the roof 
has fallen on the track, as the dark mass is easily seen against the white background. 


Wherever the roof is weak and cracks, the rock dust immediately directs attention 
to the crack.” 
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Coal Mine Disasters as News 


HEN is a disaster really “news”? This question was raised 

a year ago in this Review in contrasting the feverish activity 
of the newspapers in the case of Floyd Collins, who met death as 
the result of an adventurous exploit in a cave, with the merely 
routine printing of the news coming shortly afterward of the death 
of 53 coal miners as a result of a mine explosion. 

In a recent number of The New Republic, Charles Merz, an 
experienced journalist, writes interestingly on “What Makes a 
First-Page Story?” His theory is that news stories are played 
up and followed up by editors generally in the degree that they 
involve the elements of a fight and of suspense. He continues: 

“How true this is, a comparison of two stories indicates. The 
first story is the Floyd Collins story. The second story, following 
it within a month, is the story of a cave-in at Coal Glen, North 
Cargqlina. Both stories were stories of disaster; men trapped in 
darkness underneath the ground, frantic attempts to reach them 
while they lived, a wall of stone holding out against all efforts at 
their rescue. But the second story, from any social point of view, 
was the more important of the two. For here was not one man 
facing death, but actually seventy-one; here was not one life 
ultimately lost, but fifty-three; for that was the final chapter in 
North Carolina. Nevertheless, this grim story was ignored 
throughout the country. It was never really in the headlines, and 
in no metropolitan newspaper did it receive, from first to last, 
so much as six precious inches of newsprint. The Collins story, 
on the other hand, ran on for almost endless pages and into almost — 
endless detail. What, possibly, can account for this amazing dif- 
ference in emphasis? 

“One factor we have touched upon; the greater interest in the 
story of one man as against the story of a crowd of men. A 
second factor lies in the essential character of mews as Dana’s 
definition sums it up: a departure from routine. For the Carolina 
story was the story of a mine disaster, ‘happening every day’; Collins 
was the average man who risked death of his own accord. But 
there is also this additional factor: the Carolina story was over 
in three days, and from the start only one end to it seemed possible ; 
the Collins story ran on for fifteen days before it was even dis- 
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covered whether the man was dead or living, and in that space 
of time the reporters had him many times saved and many times 
despaired of. In short, the reporters wrote a thriller, and there 
is no formula for stirring interest which is surer fire.” 

The mine disaster story of course “from any social point of 
view was the more important of the two.” And is there not “news” 
value in the very fact that coal mine tragedies are “happening every 
day”? Or in the fact that the big disasters due to coal dust ex- 
plosions are needless; that they can be effectively prevented by so 
simple and inexpensive a safety measure as sprinkling the under- 
ground workings with rock dust? 

When a cure for yellow fever was found that was regarded as 
important news. Why isn’t it equally news when a cure has been 
found for the wholesale killings of coal miners? 


Report Urges States to Develop 
Mine Accident Prevention 


A REPORT submitted to Secretary Hoover, January 5, by the Advisory 

Committee appointed to aid in reorganization of the activities of the 
United States Bureau of Mines makes the following recommendation as to 
mine safety service: 

“Because of the limitations placed upon federal safety service by our dual 
form of government, the object of the Safety Division should be the develop- 
ment of a public opinion within the various states for the creation of such 
standards of mine inspection and accident prevention and of such adequate 
facilities as will enable this Bureau to turn over gradually to the individual 
states the work which properly belongs to them, in the meantime maintaining 
a high standard in its personnel and continuing unfalteringly its missionary 
endeavor toward the prevention of accidents, its encouragement of an increas- 


ingly higher standard of safety, and the actual rescue work in cases of 
emergency.” 


Urgent Need for Rock Dusting Laws 


Editorial Comment on Campaign to Prevent Needless 
Coal Mine Accidents 


(Supplementary to Editorial Comment appearing in previous issues of this REvIEWw) 


Wheeling (W. Va.) Intelligencer: “Science has demonstrated that coal no 
longer needs mining with vast sacrifices of human blood.” * * * Rock-dusting 
will prevent coal-dust explosions. * * * When an explosion occurs and many lives 
are lost, it is to-day proof positive that somebody whose business it is to know better, 
has committed a ghastly and inexcusable error in judgment. Such men cannot be 
tolerated any longer. The coal industry must be made unsafe for them.” 


Muncie (Ind.) Star: “The terrible disaster in the Degnan-McConnell coal 
mine near Wilburton, Okla., may be expected to add impetus to the campaign to 
require the safeguarding of coal mines against danger from explosions. The American 
Association for Labor Legislation is actively engaged in urging on state legislatures the 
passage of laws requiring that coal mines be protected by rock dust. * * * The 
proposal of the American Association for Labor Legislation is no untried theory. 
# #* ¥% An accident preventive that is recognized as effective should be in force 
in ali mines. The way to insure that result is to make legal provision for it, as the 
Association proposes to do in each state.” 


Wichita (Kans.) Eagle: “The disastrous coal mine explosion in Alabama the 
other day has given new life to the movement to make rock dusting in bituminous 
states compulsory under the law. * * * There are still twenty-one bituminous 
states which are taking a chance with disaster. * * * Surely it shouldn't be neces- 
sary for several hundred more miners to be blown to pieces before preventatives are 
applied. The coal mine owners should apply them, of course. But they aren't doing 
it very fast. And so the movement for compulsory 1ock dusting goes forward, making 
perceptible progress with every explosion which takes fifty lives or more.” 


Columbia (S. C.) State: “The deplorable tragedy in an Alabama coal mine 
last week, where, as the result of an explosion of coal dust, 61 miners were entombed, 
gives additional incentive to the American Association for Labor Legislation to work 
for further protection of miners. On the evidence submitted as to the effectiveness 
of rock-dust spraying of the mines in preventing coal-dust explosions, and that the 
cost of the rock-dust treatment is “less than one cent a ton of coal mined,” it is 
difficult to understand why any soft coal operators should hesitate to adopt the pre- 
ventive measures, or why, should they delay action, any legislature should hesitate to 
force them to do so. * * * Alabama and other states where coal is mined should 
promptly adopt this preventive measure.” 
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Cincinnati (O.) Commercial Tribune: “The recent explosion of coal dust 
in the Birmingham mining district, resulting in large loss of life, has called forth from 
the American Association for Labor Legislation a report on progress in protective 
legislation. These statistics are interesting and are accompanied with suggestions for 
further extension of safety laws that have an apposite importance. * * * Official 
reports of the United States Bureau of Mines are, in effect, that practically all 
major disasters in coal mines are caused by coal-dust explosions. The remedy is to 
render the coal dust non-explosive. The effective remedy, discovered in scientific 
experiments by government mine experts, is declared to be spraying the mine workings 
with rock dust. The proper amount of rock dust thrown over the coal dust results 
in a mixture that, it is asserted, is absolutely non-explosive. If that is true the 
answer is easy.” 


Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal: “Month after month, year after year, this toll 
goes on—needlessly. It is needless because more than ten years ago government 
experts showed that by mixing rock dust with coal dust, these explosions can be 
prevented. * * * Yet the disasters come with sickening regularity. And it ought 
to be evident to the public in coal mining states that only a state law will persuade 
all owners to do what they ought to be only too willing to do voluntarily. Utah, 
after the killing of 172 miners at Castle Gate, leaving 868 dependent widows and 
children, put an end by law to the procrastination there. How many more explosions 
must we have before all states with soft coal mines follow Utah's example?” 


Grand Rapids (Mich.) Herald: “Two coal mine explosions within a week, 
with an appalling loss of life, again emphasize the flaws in American mining laws 
and ‘practice. * * * The American Association for Labor Legislation says: 
* # # ‘The effective remedy, discovered in scientific experiments by government 
mine engineers, is spraying the mine workings with rock dust. The proper amount of 
rock dust thrown over the coal dust results in a mixture that is absolutely non- 
explosive. * * * The longer the coal mines of the United States delay the adop- 
tion of adequate regulations for the protection of their employees the more lives will 
be lost. Delay already has exacted a terrific toll.” 


Syracuse (N. Y.). Journal: “Effectiveness of the rock-dust treatment has been 
established. When the American Association for Labor Legislation opened, in Decem- 
ber, 1922, its campaign for the prevention of needless coal mine accidents, fewer than 
half a dozen coal companies in this country were protecting their mines with rock 
dust. Now more than 100 use the safeguard. That the prevention campaign has had 
effect is shown by the fact that this year three states, Pennsylvania, West Virginia 
and Wyoming, enacted legislation providing for the sprinkling of bituminous mines 
with the preparation. Utah adopted such a law following the disaster at Castle Gate 
in which 172 miners lost their lives. * * * Laws which protect life and reduce 
economic wastage are the kind that should be written into the statutes,” 


Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post: “There are those who maintain that the benefits of 
rock dusting have been exaggerated, but careful examination of the evidence will 
convince any impartial investigator of the subject that it is one of the most effective 
ways known to keep sheets of flame from sweeping through mines. * * * Rock 
dusting as a safety method is comparatively new in this country, but it has been 
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tested sufficiently to show its value, and it seems probable that unless some better 
plan for curbing coal-dust explosions is devised legislation will be adopted in all the 
states with bituminous production making it mandatory upon operators to dust their 
mines. * * * Last March there was an explosion in the Bethlehem Mine Cor- 
poration’s mine at Barracksville, W. Va., in which more than thirty persons were 
killed. A statement issued shortly afterward by the American Association for Labor 
Legislation made the assertion that rock dusting would have prevented the explosion. 
Under the circumstances it might be supposed that the operators would voluntarily dust 
their mines.” 


Keokuk (la.) Gate City: “Hundreds of feet below the mouth of an Oklahoma 
mine nearly one hundred men were killed by an explosion on Wednesday. The blast 
is believed to have been the result of an accumulation of coal dust. The American 
Association for Labor Legislation suggests that rock dusting had not been employed 
in the safety routine. * * * The Bureau of Mines, which is concerned largely 
with studies relating to safety of life and mining property, concluded some years ago 
that rock dusting had made water sprinkling obsolete and urged its adoption throughout 
the coal mining industry. It is said a serious explosion or fire has yet to occur in 
a mine so treated. So when there is a catastrophe, the explosion near Wilburton, 
Oklahoma, being the latest example, it is natural to ask if the mine had been rock- 
dusted and reasonable to believe that if it had been there would have been no 
disaster. * * * Practically all major disasters in coal mines are caused*by coal- 
dust explosions. A guaranteed preventive would seem too much to hope for. Yet 
that is the scientific claim made for rock-dust spraying, and practice so far seems to 
have justified it.” 


Columbus (O.) Dispatch: “Two serious mine explosions, with large loss of 
life, have been reported within the past few days. Much has been written, recently, 
about new scientific devices for the prevention of just such disastrous mine accidents. 
Explanations of these devices seem convincing as one reads them, or hears them 
described by experts in the realm of mining engineering—and yet, the accidents go on. 
* % % The continued occurrence of disastrous explosions would seem to indicate 
that in some mines at least, the supervision is not adequate.” 


Ft. Wayne (Ind.) Gazette: “During the past two or three years mine dis- 
asters have been numerous, the total death roll appalling. * % * Scientists and 
mine experts are fairly well agreed that most mine explosions—a large percentage of 
which are dust blasts—are preventable and should be prevented. Precautions against 
mine catastrophes of that sort add something to the expense of constructing the work- 
ings, something to the expense of operations. Probably the country, which ultimately 
pays all bills for coal mining, would not protest if the cost of making mines safe for 
miners were added to those bills. In any event, these conditions should be a require- 
ment of law and strictly enforced by law.” 


Buffalo (N. Y.) Express: “Sufficient investigation and experimentation have 
shown that catastrophes due to coal mine explosions can be prevented by the simple 
expedient of spreading rock dust thickly enough to cause an incipient coal-dust explo- 
sion to die rather than to travel through the mine atmosphere. * * * So simple 
a method cannot be expensive and it is surprising that all mines are not so protected.” 
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New York (N. Y.) Evening World: “Another horrible mine disaster—one of 
many that occur in the course of a year. Ninety-three men, most of them with families 
dependent upon them, trapped in a mine in Oklahoma—that is an old story. Sy Si*. 
Another mine tragedy—with every likelihood that nothing will be done, that no one will 
suffer—no one but the victims in the mine and their wives and children wringing their 
hands at the opening.” 


San Diego (Cal.) Union: “Coal dust is explosive. The older the mine, the 
more dust accumulates; and if nothing is done to check this menace, bituminous coal 
mining is due to become more and more hazardous as the industry itself grows older. 
In view of the fact that this menace can be obviated, and at slight expense, the care- 
lessness that refuses to check the menace is a very stupid and unprofitable sort of 
carelessness. * * * The industry as a whole is utterly careless, apparently, of 
the terrific loss of life and property which coal-dust explosions are causing. They 
seem deaf to even the economic arguments in favor of prevention. The Castle Gate 
explosion in Utah, for example, cost the company and the community more than 
$1,000,000; yet it could have been prevented at an annual cost of less than one cent 
per ton of coal produced by the mines. This inertia, in the face of an obvious and 
almost necessary improvement in industrial method, is one of the strangest phenomena 
of American industrial life—a field highly organized, priding itself upon its efficiency, 
boasting its high standards, yet failing so lamentably to accept some of the very 
obvious dictates of common sense.” 


Coal Age: “Sentiment ought to be rampant in regard to rock dusting. The man 
who delays it or does it in a niggardly manner and the man who does not do it should 
be put on an attitude of defense not only as against the mine inspector but as against 
the operators in his field and every other field. It is not a matter to meditate on and 
discuss and leave for a later date. Let every operator who hasn’t a dusting machine 
dust his mine with a shovel till he can get the necessary equipment. There is no valid 
reason for delay. It will be a crowning disgrace if a single dust explosion occurs 
this winter, and the man who has it will be putting the coal-mining industry before 
the public in the worst possible guise. * * * This rock dusting is everybody's 
business. The trade associations would do well to take it up, and the institutes. The 


industry should show itself a unit in putting this form of safety over. It is one of the 
first factors in better public relations.” 


St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch: “Again the American Association for Labor 
Legislation, calling attention to the recent coal-mine explosion at Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, when 61 miners were entombed, asks the press of the country to demand legis- 
lation for sprinkling of mines with rock dust, in order to prevent coal-dust explosions. 
And again, the Post-Dispatch throws in the weight of publicity to further this important 
step for the safety of miners. * * * Undue hazards should be eliminated in mines. 
The example set by English mining should be followed universally, and without delay.” 


Tulsa (Okla.) World: “The following letter comes to desk from the American _ 
Association for Labor Legislation: (a letter setting forth the effectiveness of rock 
dusting in preventing coal-dust explosions and urging its universal adoption through 


legislation) * * * There is but one possible response to that: Are the repre- 
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sentations contained therein based on established facts? If so, then there should not 
be a single day’s delay in adopting the method that has proven a panacea for these 
periodic mine tragedies. One cent a ton! If that be true, the coal mine owners are 
self-condemned for not adopting the practice without act of the legislature!” 


Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial Appeal: “We have before us a letter from 
the secretary of the American Association for Labor Legislation. Printed in red ink 
at the top of the sheet on which the letter is written is this motto: ‘Social justice is 
the best insurance against social unrest.’ We believe that. Any plan that gives 
promise of social justice and has a tendency to prevent social unrest is commendable. 
The names of the men and women composing the American Association for Labor 
Legislation are proof that the organization has no selfish motive, but is working for 
the public welfare. The basis of Mr. Andrews’ letter is the coal mine disaster near 
Birmingham last week. Sixty-one miners were entombed by that explosion, and 52 
of them were dead when removed from the coal pit. * * * We are told that 
official reports of the United States Bureau of Mines show that practically all major 
disasters in coal mines are caused by coal dust explosions. ‘That has an important 
bearing on the subject; but, better still, is the statement that the. use of rock dust will 
prevent coal dust explosion. * * * Assuming that these statements are correct, 
every state in which coal mining is carried on ought to make rock dusting mandatory. 
We should promote social justice in every state in the Union. To this end, we suggest 
that those interested in labor legislation get in touch with Mr. John B. Andrews. His 
address is 131 East Twenty-third Street, New York City.” 


Modern Mining: “Certainly coal dust and gas explosions and mine fires do 
increase the hazards of coal mining and it behooves us to do all in our power to 
prevent them and to keep the toll of lives down as low as possible when they do 
occur. The latest safety precaution to combat the propagation of gas and dust explo- 
sions is the application of incombustible rock dust to the sides, roof and floor of entries 
through which an explosion might propagate itself to other parts of the mine.” 


Clarksburg’ (W. Va.) Telegram: “Rock dusting in coal mines to prevent 
dust explosions * * * is spreading rapidly throughout the industry. It is declared 
by many experts that this preventive measure has definitely passed the experimental 
stage and has proved its efficacy. * * * The advantage of rock dusting as against 
watering is that the former has an effective life of three to six months, while that of 
the latter is only from twenty-four to forty-eight hours. Rock dusting, therefore, could 
well supplement the watering method. * * * In view of its proved efficacy more 


mines should adopt it.” 


Altoona (Pa.) Mirror: “The moral is plain. If rock dust will baffle mine 
dust and extinguish mine fires, thus saving many precious lives, it should be universally 
employed. Under the circumstances its omission should be regarded by the law as 
a criminal offense, punishable accordingly. When mine disasters can be largely averted 
by such a simple expedient as the use of rock dust its employment should be made 


compulsory.” 


Pioneers in Rock Dusting 


Roll of Honor of Coal Companies Using Rock Dust 
to Prevent Coal Dust Explosions 


(Epitor’s Note: When in December, 1922, after calling attention to the increas- 
ing toll of lives in coal mine disasters, the American Association for Labor Legislation 
opened its present campaign for the adoption of preventive measures, it was able to 
secure from federal and state official sources the names of only three coal companies 
in the United States that were using rock dust to prevent coal dust explosions. As the 
campaign has progressed during the past three years, the Association has been informed 
of the installation of rock-dusting methods by more than 100 additional companies. 
Such companies should be commended for taking the lead in the adoption of this simple, 
reasonably inexpensive and effective safeguard against disasters. Following is the list, 
as of February 1, 1926, of coal companies that have equipped one or more of their 
mines with the rock dust safeguard, or have begun to install it.) 

Eee een 
ALABAMA 

Gulf States Steel Company—Sloss-Sheffield Steel and Iron Company—De 
Bardeleben Coal Corporation—Galloway Coal Company—Yolande Coal and 
Coke Company—Davis Creek Coal and Coke Company—Tennessee Coal, Iron 
and Railroad Company—Newcastle Coal Company—Alabama By-Products 
Corporation—Franklin Coal Mining Company. 


COLORADO 


Victor American Fuel Company—Royal Fuel Company—American Smelting 
and Refining Company—Alamo Coal Company. 


ILLINOIS 


Old Ben Coal Corporation—Valier Coal Company—Union Colliery Com- 
pany—Madison Coal Corporation—Chicago, Wilmington and Franklin Coal 
Company—Peabody Coal Company—Industrial Coal Company—Crerar-Clinch 
Coal Company—Cosgrove-Meehan Coal Company. 


INDIANA 


Eureka Coal Company—Shirkie Coal Company—Binkley Coal Company— 
Sugar Valley Coal Company. 
KANSAS 
Hamilton Coal and Mercantile Company—Wilbert and Schreeb—Krueger 
Coal Company—Mackie, J.—Clemens Coal Company. 


KENTUCKY 
West Kentucky Coal Company—Duvin Coal Company. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Inland Collieries Company—Pennsylvania Coal Corporation—Pennsylvania 
Coal and Coke Corporation—Springfield Coal Mining Company—Eastern Coke 
Company—Tower Hill-Connellsville Coke Company—Republic Iron and Steel 
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Company—Thompson-Connellsville Coke Company—Hecla Coal and Coke Com- 
pany—Allegheny-Pittsburgh (Coal Company—Consumers Mining Company— 
Hillman Coal and Coke Company—Pittsburgh Terminal Coal Company—Pitts- 
burgh Coal Company—Westmoreland Coal Company—Peale, Peacock and 
Kerr—Lince!n Gas Coal Company—Creighton Coal Company—Ontario Gas 
Coal Compeny—Republican Collieries Company—West Pennsylvania Power 
Company—Oliver and Snyder Steel Company—Buckeye Coal Company—Pick- 
ands-Mather and Company—Berwind-White Coal Mining Company—Penelec 
Coal Corporation—Bethlehem Mines Corporation—National Mining Company 
—Maryland Coal Company—Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company—Barnes Coal 
Company—H. C. Frick Coke Company—Orient Coal and Coke Company— 
Ocean Coal Company—Hillman Coal and Coke Company—Keystone Coal and 
Coke Company—Vesta Coal Company—Crucible Fuel Company—Langeloth 
Coal Company—Pittsburgh and Eastern Coal Company—Carnegie Coal Com- 
pany. 
NEW MEXICO 

Phelps Dodge Corporation—Gallup American Coal Company—St. Louis, 

Rocky Mountain and Pacific Company. 


OHIO 


Cleveland and Western Coal Company—Wheeling Steel Corporation—Car- 
negie Steel Corporation. 
UTAH 

Utah Fuel Company—United States Fuel Company—Columbia Steel Cor- 
poration—Royal Coal Company—Independent Coal and Coke Company—Car- 
bon Fuel Company—Liberty Fuel Company—Peerless Coal Company—Spring 
Canyon Coal Company—Standard Coal Company—MacLean Coal Company— 
Lion Coal Company—American Fuel Company—Scofield Coal Company— 
Weber Coal Company—Grass Creek Fuel Company—Kenney Coal Company— 
Mutual Coal Company. 


: WASHINGTON 
Northwestern Improvement Company. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Boone County Coal Corporation—Island Creek Coal Company—Byrne Gas 
Coal Company—Bethlehem Mines Corporation—Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
Company—Raleigh-Wyoming Coal Company—Pocahontas Fuel Company— 
Jamison Coal and Coke Company—New England Fuel and Transportation 
Company—Bertha Consumers Company—E. E. White Coal Company—Con- 
solidation Coal Company. 


WYOMING 
Union Pacific Coal Company. 


CANADA 


British Empire Steel Company—Dominion Coal Company—Hillcrest Col- 
liery, Ltd.—International Coal and Coke Company. 


ONE VIEW——— 
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“Coal Report Ignored” 


WASHINGTON dispatch in the New York Sun, a newspaper 
sympathetic to the Administration, February 24, reports that 
although the investigation and report of the United States Coal 
Commission has cost the tax payers of the United States a large 
amount of money, “it has brought no definite result.” The cost 
includes direct expenditures by bituminous operations, wholesalers, 
railroads and retailers in connection with the investigation, as well 
as the $587,872, spent by the commission itself out of public funds. 
Commenting on this, an editorial in the Sun, headed “Coal Report 
Ignored,” says that the Coal Commission’s report “constitutes a mas- 
terly survey of the American coal industry designed to be of use to 
Congress in framing needed legislation” and that it “is a mine of 
useful information.” But, the Sun points out, “aside from a few 
desultory bills now lying unregarded in pigeonholes Congress has 
done nothing about it. * * * It is in the power of Congress 
by statesmanlike action to promote a healthier condition in the in- 
dustry itself and to safeguard the public interest with which that 
industry is affected. * * * The obligation resting upon Con- 
gress to make some constructive use of this material is obvious and 
ought to be unescapable.” 

One of the most important sections of the report deals with 
needed precautions such as rock dusting to prevent the coal mine 
catastrophes which continue to disgrace the management of this 
essential industry. More effective cooperation of federal and state 


mine bureau officials is urgently needed and should have the imme- 
diate attention of Congress. 


SHe 


over 


——ANOTHER VIEW 


Bacevay 
ROY 
—New Vork World 
Putting It in Storage 


: ‘HIS cartoon expresses a metropolitan newspaper's view of the attitude 
of the Administration toward remedial legislation based on the findings 


of the United States Coal Commission. The commission’s report con- 
tains valuable data and recommendations on mine safety and stabilization 
of employment. In an editorial the New York World remarks: ‘‘Presi- 
dent Coolidge and the Republican steering committee have agreed not to 
do anything about coal at this session of Congress. This, then, is Mr. 
Coolidge’s record on the subject of coal: 

““1923——Strike. Recommends study of proposals made by Coal 

Commission. 

“‘1924—No strike. No recommendations. 

“1925—Strike. Recommends Coal Commission proposals. 

“‘1926—No strike. No recommendations.”’ 


The Gontabaton of the Social Sciences 
in Solving Social Problems 


By WestLey C. MITCHELL 
Director, National Bureau of Economsc Research 


N our dealings with nature, we have learned to rely largely upon 

men trained in physics, chemistry and the biological sciences for 
the solution of problems. Indeed these sciences are much more than 
the handmaidens of industry, waiting to be called in on occasion to 
meet some difficulty. They are in large measure the initiators of 
technical progress, the creators of new opportunities for human 
achievement. 

Analogy suggests that the social sciences should play a similar 
role in our dealings with each other; that we should look to the 
sociologist, the economist, the political scientist for services to social 
organization such as the physicist, the chemist, the biologist render 
to industry. The social sciences do indeed harbor aspirations of 
that sort. They represent an effort to solve social problems by the 
most distinctive of human methods—by taking thought. Like the 
natural sciences, the social sciences do not confine themselves to 
thinking only in emergencies; they are continuously trying to dis- 
cover principles of wide application. Again like the natural sciences, 
they are striving to supplement (not to supplant) common sense by 
developing powerful technical methods of gaining knowledge. 

As yet the social sciences have not won the confidence which we 
repose in the natural sciences. They have not won such confidence 
because they do not merit it. They do not merit it because they are 
less exact and less certain in their conclusions. And they are less 
exact and less certain because social problems are far more intricate 
than natural problems, and because the experimental method is far 
more difficult to practice in dealing with human beings than in 
dealing with matter, or even with animals. 

The prospects of improving the social sciences, however, seem 
bright. A much larger number of people are working in these 
fields than ever before. These people are better trained than their 
predecessors. They are attacking their problems by a variety of 
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methods. They are getting a much larger measure of support than 
was accorded to the pioneer -investigators. They have a steadily 
increasing volume of measured observations to use. None of us 
expect to effect a sudden transformation of our sciences; but we do 
cherish the hope that our joint efforts will gradually increase both 
the quantity and the quality of our knowledge. 

If these hopes prosper, the social sciences will become more 
useful in solving social problems. They will be able to make larger 
contributions than they now can make. And as fast as they prove 
themselves safe guides, they will get whatever recognition they merit 
from practical men. The danger is rather that over-zealous ex- 
ponents of the social sciences, with the support of credulous practical 
men, may try premature applications. 

I have no desire to be over-modest about the contribution which 
the social sciences can make to the solving of social problems even 
now. There are many matters on which an economist, a sociologist, 
a political scientist has something of value to say. The more all of 
us try to achieve scientific method in our treatment of social 
problems, whether as professed scientific or as professed practical 
men, the more likely we are to make the world better. Yet the great 
services of the social sciences to humanity lie in the future, and are, 
therefore, matters uncertain. [I am one of the workers who entertain 
great expectations, not for my own generation, but for the genera- 
tions to follow. If we suceed in getting clearer insight into human 
nature, we may do more to promote human welfare than the In- 
dustrial Revolution, built upon the applications of natural science, 
accomplished for generations which knew not how to use the oppor- 
tunities it opened. In the meantime, close cooperation between men 
working in the social sciences, men devoted to business, men inter- 
ested in legislation, and men engaged in the labor movement will 
certainly be profitable to all concerned, but perhaps most profitable 
to the social scientists, For our chances of making discoveries are 
improved by every contact that we gain with actual social processes. 
In our kind of work we cannot substitute laboratory work for ob- 
servation in the field. If the rest of you want to make us valuable 
co-workers, give us as full opportunity as you can to see at first hand 
what you are doing. Put up with our fumbling, our queer jargon, 
our impractical notions, our differences of opinion, and some day 
you will find us most useful. Potentially we are your best allies ; 
to become so in fact we need to work with you as best we can now. 


The Service of Modern Business 
Management in Solving 
Social Problems 


=— 


By Ernest C. DRAPER 
Treasurer, Hills Brothers Company, New York Cty 


(Eprror’s Note: Mr. Draper is co-author of one of the ‘most valuable books of 
the past year, “Can Business Prevent Unemployment?” His company is a pioneer in 
the vital and socially significant work of regularizing production so as to stabilize 
employment. He writes with a background of practical experience as well as with 
vision.) 


fe is obvious that modern business management can aid tre- 

mendously, if it will, in attaining social justice. Whether it will 
do so of its own accord is left for the future to decide. We like to 
believe that we are making progress not only in producing and dis- 
tributing processes but also in matters that affect the daily working 
life of our employees. Sometimes, however, we are forced to ques- 
tion the reality of this progress. It is a curious and rather tragic 
spectacle to see the rank and file of business always being pushed 
into the adoption of humane social practices which later they embrace 
with enthusiasm. 

Such has been the case with accident prevention, child labor in 
the states, long hours for women, and a host of other regulatory 
laws, too numerous to mention. It is my contention that this super- 
hesitant attitude constitutes a severe criticism of those of us who like 
to call ourselves liberal minded business men. And I do not call it 
a criticism because it is inhumane and unjust (though I personally 
think it is). I call it a criticism because it is bad for business—bad 
in the sense of being commercially unprofitable. 

Take the four great hazards of industry—accidents, old age, 
sickness and unemployment. Is there any rational ground for saying 
that the success which has accrued from accident prevention must 
be forever denied in the case of old age, sickness and unemployment ? 
My enthusiasm for preventive measures against evils of this char- 
acter is primarily an economic one, because, being a business man, 
I like to view these problems from an economic standpoint. It is 
high time that modern business men stopped thinking about the 
hazards of industry as charitable problems and began thinking about 
them as industrial problems which directly affect their net income. 
If I had the time I think I could prove, with some measure of suc- 
cess, that unemployment, for instance, is a needless waste which cuts 
down business profits and that the amount of unemployment in any 
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one business or industry is often the measure of inefficiency in that 
business or industry. Unemployment, then, is not only harmful 
from a social point of view. It is wasteful from a business point 
of view. 

We might take the same attitude about low wages and sickness. 
Poverty and disease do not improve the morale of workers; they 

kill it. Lessen the effects of poverty and disease and at one stroke 

we increase the skill of those whom we wish to hire as well as make 
better consumers of those to whom we wish to sell. This is com- 
monplace doctrine; there is nothing new in it. And yet, to the 
average business man, it has been a case of “the mind accepts, but 
the heart denies.” It is the function of modern business to grapple 
with these problems realistically instead of in an academic and per- 
functory sort of way. 

I think we are trying to do just that. Unless I am much mistaken, 
there is a fresh wind blowing through the channels of industry to- 
day. It is a vital and an invigorating breeze. Evidences of it are 
found in the new type of work of such organizations as, for instance, 
the Merchants’ Association of New York and the American Man- 
agement Association. These bodies are composed almost entirely 
of business men but they are not just engines of propaganda. They 
are bodies embodying more and more the scientific spirit—anxious 
to conduct factual studies instead of being merely smoke screens 
behind which business men may advance their own selfish ends, 
regardless of the rights of others. This is a hopeful sign. It is 
only one of many. It gives us courage to believe that in the coming 
decade modern business men are going to become, less and less, the 
prey of emotional prejudice. Let us hope that they may gain a 
passion for the facts—a desire to cut away the underbrush of worn- 
out dogma and childish propaganda—a refusal to stay forever in 
watertight compartments of thought that has been handed down and 
handed down until it obviously bears the mark of second hand goods. 
Such a race of business men can become as efficient as it is fearless. 
To it, business may be, not daily drudgery but real adventure—the 
kind of adventure that will respect tradition without burning incense 
to it. 

“Tis a consummation devoutly to be wished.” And if that happy 
time ever arrives, how sympathetic we can be with one of our back- 
ward brethren who describes himself as follows: 

There was an old man who said, “Damn! 
I distinctly perceive that I am 
A creature who moves 


In regular grooves. 
I’m not even a bus. I’m a tram ihe 


The Contribution of Labor Unions in 
Solving Social Problems 


By WILLIAM GREEN 
Pressdent, American Federation of Labor 


(Epitor’s Note: To President Green's interesting article—given as an address at 
the Nineteenth Annual Meeting of the American Association for Labor Legislation in 
a session devoted to cooperation by modern business management, social science, legis- 
lation and labor in solving social problems—may be added the statement that the 
American Federation of Labor is officially on record in favor of the long-range 
advance planning of public works to aid in stabilizing employment. Mr. Green, when 
a member of the Ohio Senate, fathered Ohio's excellent workmen's accident compensa- 
tion law which provides the best known exclusive state fund, and he has strongly 
expressed the need for protective labor legislation in the public interest.) 


4 PES is an appropriate occasion and a most fitting time to 

consider social problems and the solution of them. During 
the holiday season our minds are less occupied with matters which 
may be regarded as of a purely personal character. We have some 
surcease from the consideration of commercial and business ques- 
tions, consequently we can give more generous thought and more 
concentrated application to the study of social questions and their 
relation to our social and industrial life. Our feelings of com- 
passion and tenderness are intensified by the appeal for sympathhy 
and assistance which comes to us all at Christmas time—the appeal 
of unfortunate children, the appeal of the oppressed, the appeal 
of those whose lives and bodies have been crushed by the mighty 
forces of industry. 

Charitable organizations and friends of suffering humanity, 
through the press and through other mediums of communication, 
attract our attention to the ever-increasing number of people who 
suffer bodily pain and who are torn by the fangs of poverty. For 
these unfortunates assistance is sought and the public is asked to 
give generously and freely to alleviate their distressed condition. 
In keeping with the spirit of good-will which prevails at this season 
the public answers the call of the needy in a most commendable 
way. Many who are hungry are fed. Many who are cold are 
clothed and made warm. Many who are sick are given medical © 
attention. Homes which have been dark and dreary are made 
cheerful and bright with the laughter of happy children. 
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Social Problems Growing Out of Industry 


We may dream of a world without poverty and distress but 
our dream can never be realized. The underlying causes of human 
suffering have always existed and in all probability they will ever 
remain with humanity in some measure or degree. Human want 
and human woe can be traced to various causes and I am confident 
that it is the will and the desire of society to remove the causes 
which make for human suffering and human distress. While we 
cannot attain the ideal by eradicating all causes of human ills we 
can deal with some of the causes from which our social ills originate 
in a concrete and effective way. Chief among these are the social 
problems growing out of industry and inseparably associated with 
industrial development. In this category may be placed industrial 
accidents, child labor, unemployment, occupational diseases, sani- 
tation and industrial hygiene. There are other classifications 
which, while important, are considered of a minor character. All 
have their bearing upon the main and principal matters of interest. 

We are amazed when we consider the expansion and growth 
of industry. Our country is comparatively young but notwith- 
standing this fact we have outdistanced many of the older nations 
of the world in our industrial productivity. But as the older 
countries of the world have been grappling with social questions 
originating in their industrial development so America is called 
upon to deal with those questions which are peculiar to her in- 
dustrial development. In the older countries social experts and 
the representatives of labor organizations have long been engaged 
in studying remedies for their social and industrial ills. They have 
been experimenting in the application of many theories and 
processes in an effort to meet the exigencies of all periods of time. 
While we have been much’ benefited by the research work which 
these countries have carried on and by the experiments which have 
been made we have found that in our land many of the remedies 
which have been used in Europe are not applicable to our needs. 
We find that we must apply American ways and methods to the 
correction of the wrongs and American remedies to the complex 
ills which arise out of our American industrial life. 


Labor Vitally Interested in Social Remedies 


Labor has a lively interest in all public questions. It is affected 
by all matters of public policy because it suffers more quickly than 
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other groups of people from the ill effects of an unsound public 
policy. It is especially interested in social problems because it 
suffers directly from social and industrial injustice. It is vitally 
interested in remedies which may be proposed or applied in the 
attempted cure of social ills. 

Organized labor in the United States has given much thought 
and study to the economic and social questions which affect the 
well-being and happiness of its members. It has sought to increase 
the wages of working men and women through organized effort 
so that they could live in accordance with the requirements of 
American citizenship. The demand for the establishment and 
maintenance of high wage scales is based upon the American needs 
of American working people. Included in this is the American 
standard of living, education for children, protection during the 
intermittency of employment and during periods of illness and 
adversity. It has contended for shorter hours of employment so 
that the worker may have some leisure and may thus have an 
opportunity to develop the cultural and spiritual part of life. 
Through the establishment of trade union benefit funds organized 
labor has afforded protection to many working people and their 
families during periods of idleness and ill health. Most all labor 
organizations have given this sort of service to their members. 
Many others have established “superannuated” benefits providing 
for the payment of pensions to members after they have reached 
the age of incapacity for service. It is impossible to measure the 
service which organized labor has rendered in this way and it is 
impossible to estimate the amount of assurance which many working 
men and women have experienced as a result of the establishment 
of beneficial agencies by organized labor. 

All of this work performed by organized labor has been of a 
purely voluntary character. It has endeavored to meet in a prac- 
tical way both the needs and the desires of the workers for a degree 
of protection during periods of illness and in some instances in 
old age. It is recognized that this service has only been rendered 
in a limited way. It has been given to the membership of organized 
labor who voluntarily accepted such service. 


Labor’s Support of Workmen’s Compensation Legislation 


In a broader way the American Federation of Labor has been 
making its contribution to the development and application of a 
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remedy for industrial accidents. It early realized a practical 
remedy which could be applied both specifically and generally but 
could only be found through the passage of adequate legislation. 
It therefore declared itself in favor of the passage of workmen’s 
compensation legislation. 

When this sort of legislation was proposed and was given sup- 
port by the American Federation of Labor and other public spirited 
groups, such as are represented at this meeting of the Association 
for Labor Legislation, it was considered revolutionary and it met 
with strong opposition. The acceptance of this principle required 
a decided change in the thoughts and attitude of employers, em- 
ployees and those who composed the law-making bodies of the land. 

Under the old concept working men and women accepted em- 
ployment under a legal rule which assumed that they had full 
knowledge of the risk and hazards of the industry. Because of 
this assumption the employer and the industry were relieved of 
liability in case of accident or death resulting therefrom. This 
legal principle was firmly imbedded in our system of jurisprudence. 
It was a part of our common law procedure and its operation had 
been clearly defined by legal interpretation and legal precedent. 

The new doctrine, as represented in workmen’s compensation 
legislation proposals held that industry was both liable and re- 
sponsible for all accidents. It proposed that injured workmen 
should be compensated and the dependents of killed employees 
should be cared for regardless of the circumstances which caused 
the fatal accident. By this process the cost of industrial accidents 
became a lien upon industry and all accidents were compensable. 
Industry owed this to the injured employees and to the dependents 
of killed employees where the accident was sustained during the 
course of employment. 

Organized labor has concentrated its efforts in support of work- 
men’s compensation legislation. Today forty-two states have 
passed workmen’s compensation laws. Only six have failed to 
enact this legislation. 

The American Federation of Labor has given the subject of 
workmen’s compensation special thought and special study. It has 
drafted and prepared a report on workmen’s compensation legis- 
lation defining and announcing the standards which it believes 
should be embodied in an ideal workmen’s compensation law. The 
El Paso convention of the American Federation of Labor recom- 
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mended to the membership of organized labor that it earnestly 
endeavor to secure amendments to the existing workmen’s com- 
pensation laws which would embody within them the standards 
recommended and contained in the report adopted by the F ederation. 
The organized labor movement of the United States is now engaged 
in carrying forward this policy and will continue its work and its 
efforts to secure the passage of workmen’s compensation legisla- 
tion, in every state in the union, conforming to the standard act 
approved and adopted by the El Paso convention of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

The American Federation of Labor is most aggressively sup- 
porting a workmen’s compensation law to apply to those employed 
in private industry in the District of Columbia and in cooperation 
with those directly interested is seeking to find a way by which 
the benefits of workmen’s compensation may be extended and 
applied to the workers engaged in interstate commerce and those 
employed in the maritime service. 


Labor’s Own Insurance and Banks 


The American Federation of Labor conducted an investigation 
of group insurance and life insurance and: made a most compre- 
hensive report of its investigation to the membership of organized 
labor. 

Based upon the facts contained in this report and acting in ac- 
cordance with the instructions of the convention of the American 
Federation of Labor held in El Paso, Texas, the president of the 
American Federation of Labor called a conference of international 
and national representatives at which it was decided that a labor 
life insurance company would be organized. This insurance com- 
pany has now completed its organization and is preparing to engage 
in the sale of life insurance on the individual and group plan basis 
of insurance. 

We regard this as a distinct contribution to the solution of this 
phase of our social problem. We entertain the hope that the 
facilities of this Union Labor Life Insurance Company, placed at 
the disposal of the working people of our country, will be of great 
value to them and will serve all of their insurance needs. 


We have all been mindful of the growth and development of 


labor banks. Within the last five years labor banks have grown 
until at the present time thirty-three have been established. ‘These 
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labor banks have a combined capitalization of $7,992,000, with 
total resources amounting to $94,630,822. The stock of these 
banks is distributed among labor unions and the members of labor 
unions. Administration is in the hands of members of trade 
unions. This is one of the significant developments of trade 
unionism. It had its origin in the trade union movement of the 
United States. We find this development in no other country 
except our own. 


Promoting Workers’ Education 


In the field of education organized labor has manifested a very 
deep interest. It was one of the first organizations in our country 
to declare in favor of compulsory school attendance and compulsory 
education. It has pursued a consistent policy in support of its 
initial and original position upon the subject of education. More 
recently it espoused the cause of workers’ education—adult educa- 
tion. Under the direction of the American Federation of Labor 
the Workers’ Education Bureau is functioning and it is regarded 
as an important department of the Federation engaged in promoting 
the work of organized labor and organized labor’s educational 
policies. Through the organization of study classes it is bringing 
education to the workers and in this way is creating an opportunity 
for education dealing with social, economic and industrial problems. 
This service is given to many who were denied the privilege of 
either a high school or college education. The American Federation 
of Labor regards the workers’ education as a powerful force in the 
interest of organized labor and in the work of the Federation 
directed toward the solution of our economic and social problems. 


Combatting Accidents, Illness and Unemployment 


The working people must always rely upon their earning 
capacity for the acquisition of the necessaries of life. This is their 
capital and when this is impaired through illness or disability their 
income must necessarily cease. It is the consciousness of this fact 
that fills the mind of the working man or woman, with a dependent 
family, with anxiety and apprehension. The wage-earners know 
that so long as they are employed and so long as they enjoy health 
they can earn money and with their earnings they can meet, in a 
reasonable way, at least, the requirements of the family budget. 
But during each day’s work and throughout each day’s experience 
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they are constantly reminded of the fact that sickness may over- 
take them, that accidents may occur and that even death itself 
might cut them down. 

It is this constant, anxious, haunting fear of the future that is 
ever present in the hearts and minds of the workers. 

Society is interested in finding a social cure for this state of 
mind. If the cause may be removed or even if it may be modified 
a more tranquil and happy state of mind will prevail among work- 
ing men and women. 

It is to the removal of the cause of social anxiety and social 
apprehension, resulting from sickness and incapacity among work- 
ing people, that labor wishes to make its direct contribution. If 
we can find, through the application of social justice methods, a 
way by which the worker and his family may be cared for during 
periods of illness we will do much toward solving a most difficult 
social problem. If we can further the cause of workmen’s com- 
pensation legislation so that there will be no waiting periods and 
so that adequate medical and hospital care is furnished injured 
workers, with adequate compensation, we will do much to relieve 
social distress. If we can find a way by which intermittent em- 
ployment may be avoided and opportunity for employment can be 
made continuous we will correct one of our most distressing 
social ills. 

Through its support of workmen’s compensation legislation, 
through the opportunity for insurance against sickness and death 
(offered through the Union Labor Life Insurance Company) and 
through the education and agitation which is being carried on 
against the evil of unemployment labor is contributing very sub- 
stantially and in a most helpful way to the bringing about of an 
ultimate solution of these vexing social problems. 


The Function of Labor Legislation in 
Solving Social Problems' 


By Joun B. ANDREWS 


M ODERN industry has created many perplexing social problems. 
Just and satisfactory solution of these problems is coming 
to depend more and more upon cooperation by social scientists, pro- 
gressive business managers, labor officials and legislators, particularly 
to the end that legislation in the public interest be adopted to make 
desirable remedies permanent and universal in application. 

Adam Smith, when he published his famous “Wealth of Na- 
tions” in 1776, could not foresee that within twenty-five years public 
spirited people would be forced to complain that large factories had 
developed and were employing children from five to ten years of 
age, more than fourteen hours a day, in poorly ventilated, poorly 
lighted workrooms, for a mere pittance and without opportunity for 
schooling. In 1802, these citizens, after a sharp struggle, succeeded 
in getting the first modern labor law enacted to help remedy this 
condition in England. 

Objections raised by employers against that legislation sound 
familiar even to this day. They protested (1) that protection of 
industry on the commercial side was the duty of Government, 
but it should not interfere with the employer’s management of 
his own business; (2) that conditions complained about were 
not really injurious to the workers, and anyway there is an 
inherent tendency for bad things to right themselves ; (3) that 
legislation would drive industry out of the country. 

Early records show that one lone employer appeared in 
favor of the labor legislation, urging that it would help him 
improve conditions in his own factory if competitors were 
obliged to clean house at the same time. These same musty records 
of the legislative combat of a century and a quarter ago disclose 
that the wage-earners were then as now chiefly concerned with the 
formation and maintenance of their unions and only incidentally 
active in legislative matters; and finally that those public-spirited 
citizens who initiated the legislation were regarded as “‘meddlesome 


1 Address at the Nineteenth Annual Meeting of the American Association 
for Labor Legislation, New York City, December 30, 1925. 
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people.” Again you wonder if there is anything new under the sun. 

In the United States where industrialization lagged a generation 
behind that of England, our first labor legislation came a generation 
later, in 1836. Here, as in older countries, close personal relationship 
between employer and his workmen tended to disappear with the rise 
of the factory system. Industry, as a by-product, was increasingly 
adding to the “human scrap heap.” Burdens of human wreckage— 
often the result of work accidents, disease, or unemployment—were 
thrown upon society. Engineers now tell us the community burdens 
of these three major industrial ills cost us billions of dollars yearly, 
much of it preventable. A single coal mine explosion in Utah cost the 
community $1,000,000! In addition, the community losses in under- 
nourished, uneducated children, increased charity and crime; while 
less measurable are none the less vital. 

The interest of the public in protective labor legislation is clearly 
expressed in the court’s classic words regarding the limitation of 
working hours: “As healthy mothers are essential to vigorous off- 
spring, the physical well-being of women becomes an object of public 
interest and care in order to preserve the strength and vigor of the 
race.” 

Along with the development of public interest in industrial con- 
ditions came the organization movement among the workers them- 
selves. When the workers won a partial right to organize one hun- 
dred years ago, the political economists appeared to come to the 
rescue of the employers with the doctrine of laissez faire. For two’ 
generations this “no interference” doctrine sustained employers in 
their opposition to the demands for labor legislation. Efforts to 
secure legal protection brought little result. The cards of economic 
reasoning were temporarily stacked against legislation, and for the 
most part the workers then having no vote turned almost entirely 
to the development of their fighting union organizations. The 
struggle has left a profound impression upon the labor movement. 

Sympathetic philanthropists were the first to recover from 
the spell of laissez faire. They became in England and in this 
country the pioneers in a new era of legislation to establish and 
maintain reasonable standards of labor. Although frequently 
misunderstood the untiring work of these meddlesome “high 
brows” was the first effective drive against the brutal employ- 
ment of children and women, and later against industrial acci- 
dent and disease. 
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It is just as orthodox now for our professors of economics to 
be for labor legislation as it was for their predecessors to oppose it. 
But unfortunately many people still ignorantly repeat the discredited 
theories of the elder economists. 

Two of the earlier presidents of the American Economic Asso- 
ciation—Professors Commons and Seager—have pointed out that 
the work of the Association for Labor Legislation is “the practical 
extension of the work of the social science organizations with 
respect to vital labor problems—more active, more aggressive, more 
intensive, having a continuous influence toward sound legislation.” 

Mr. William Green, now the president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, who successfully fathered the Ohio plan of 
workmen’s compensation while a member of the senate of that 
state, has demonstrated on many occasions his belief in the 
necessity for compulsory labor legislation. In an address before 
our annual meeting at Columbus in 1917 he said, in reference 
to systematic care of “workers who are ill, incapacitated, or who 
through age are no longer able to earn a livelihood” that “as a 
matter of public concern and in the interest of the public welfare, 
compulsory legislation, requiring the assumption of such care, 
seems to be the only feasible plan.” 

Mr. Ernest G. Draper, able spokesman of modern business man- 
agement, in his recently published volume, “Can Business Prevent 
Unemployment ?”—one of the most valuable books of the year— 
gives us a keen analysis of voluntary efforts by employers. The con- 
clusion is reached that “the difficulty with these (individual) estab- 
lishment plans is simply that the great majority of concerns will 
never voluntarily follow the example of these pioneers.” 

“Broad minded employers, in whose plants conditions are much 
better than the average,” the book states, “are willing to try to 
improve the already bearable situation in their factories. Narrow- 
minded exploiting employers, in whose factories conditions are 
usually of the worst, are not willing to experiment at all. We have, 
as a result, good conditions made better at the same time that bad 
conditions and unfair treatment grow worse. Private efforts, there- 
fore, no matter how significant or encouraging they may be, still 
remain individual as far as a solution of the problem (of unemploy- 
ment) in a large way is concerned.” 

Could there be offered a more convincing argument for public 
intervention for the common good? Labor legislation, when rightly 
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understood, is this fixing of the lower limits in business competi- 
tion—protecting not only the weaker wage-earners but equally the 
humane and conscientious employers from the undercutting of less 
scrupulous or less thoughtful business competitors. “Beginnings,” 
says this book, “must be made in spots, and then the laggards must 
be brought up to the level of the beginners.” 

Insiders in the business world, who have the insight and the 
courage to state these facts, deserve our appreciation. And lest 
we forget that the age of persecution of pioneers is not over, I have 
seen prominent professional men grossly insulted, and employers 
punished by other business men for honestly and courageously say- 
ing at legislative hearings at state capitols what Mr. Draper has said. 

Labor legislation has a seven-fold function: 

First, through official investigations to find the facts upon which 
remedial measures, particularly those involving adoption of a new 
method or principle, may be shaped so as to most effectively serve 
their purpose. 

Second, to control or abolish working conditions and practices 
in industry that constitute a menace to social well being. 

Third, to provide for adequate administration of the laws 
enacted—a most vital function, for upon it depends the degree to 
which legislation works to the advantage of the individual worker 
and his family, industry itself, and the public. 

Fourth, by making desirable standards of safety, health and 
efficiency, both universal and uniform, to protect humane and 
progressive employers against the undercutting of their less scrupu- 
lous competitors. 

Fifth, to stimulate the interest of industry in devising better 
_ Management of the human side of industry by providing a financial 
incentive thereto. 

Sixth, to place capital and labor more nearly on terms of equality 
in collective bargaining. 

Seventh, to promote industrial peace by fixing a level below which 
employment conditions in industry are not permitted to fall, thus 
narrowing the field of contention in the industrial struggle. 

In the present period of reaction, a discussion of protective labor 
legislation calls for some attention to the methods of the opposition. 
A recent propaganda aims to startle the public with the impres- 
sion that there is a “great increase yearly in the quantity production 
of laws.” In this agitation reactionary employers and hard-boiled 
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statesmen set the pace for practical-minded editors and Rotary 
orators. 

This propaganda has all the aspects of demagoguery. It is an 
attempt to arouse antagonism against legislative intervention for the 
public good by appealing to popular prejudice against certain kinds 
of laws of wide application, such as the Volstead act. Back of it 
all is a thinly disguised purpose to create a sentiment unfriendly 
to the extension of industrial legislation on the ground that it inter- 
feres with “the free play of business.” 

The fewer anti-social laws the better, undoubtedly. But the 
politician who sounds most loudly the slogan of “too many new 
laws” is usually found trying to get his own pet bill across. 

Careful examination of the detailed statistics? shows that 
in 1923 and 1925 there were, not more, but fewer bills introduced 
and laws enacted than in any two of the comparable odd-numbered 
years since 1909. Nearly fifty per cent more bills were introduced 
in 1911, or in 1913, than were introduced in 1923 or in 1925. The 
highest number of new laws came in the years 1907 and 1919. Three 
thousand fewer new laws were added to the statute books in 1925 
than were added in the year 1907. In the past five years there has 
been a marked decrease in the number of bills introduced as com- 
pared with the period 1906 to 1911. In Congress the number of bills 
introduced has been only about one-third as great during the past 
five years as it was during the earlier period. And yet we read, week 
after week, this alarmist propaganda. We are expected to be 
frightened by the alleged “unexampled deluge of new legislation.” 

Moreover, a recent analysis of legislation shows that less 
than one per cent of the total number of laws enacted are of 
general public concern. Most of them relate to small local 
matters, and others are merely minor amendments suggested by 
administrative experience. No one need be concerned about the 
number of new laws. It would be better to give more attention 
to their quality. And we must not forget the timely warning 
of Professor Parkinson, the first official draftsman of the United 
States Senate, in addressing an audience of business men recently: 

“Freedom to introduce bills proposing changes in our laws is 
a part of the constitutional right to petition the Government for 
redress of wrong.” 


Legislative Contribution to Progress, address by T. I. Parkinson, 
New York, 1925. 
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Possibly the slogan “too many laws” has been suggested by the 
fact that although our first American labor law was enacted ninety 
years ago, most of this legislation has been adopted during the past 
fifteen years. Of these laws workmen’s compensation 1s the most 
important. F 

From the beginning of this accident compensation movement in 
America, the Association for Labor Legislation has been active in 
arranging conferences for cooperation and securing legislation on 
the subject. Later, in 1914, it first published its annual pamphlet 
“Standards for Workmen’s Compensation Laws.” In 1914, also, 
it made in New Jersey the first intensive study of the actual opera- 
tion of a compensation act. It drafted some of the most liberal of 
the state compensation laws as well as the national law for the 
civilian employees of the Government. It has been active and 
aggressive in this field from the very beginning. In recent years, 
in addition to constant work to strengthen existing statutes, it 
has given special attention to the disgraceful condition in the 
District of Columbia. More recently, in cooperation with repre- 
sentatives of longshoremen and harbor workers, it has assisted 
in drafting a new federal bill for their protection. Workmen’s 
compensation is in a field where the public interest cannot be 
challenged or ignored. And it furnishes an outstanding example 
of the value of cooperation by social scientists, labor leaders, modern 
business managers and legislators in solving social problems. 

For it is often the added weight of public opinion expressed 
through a general-welfare organization that determines whether 
action shall be favorable or unfavorable on a closely fought legis- 
lative issue. 

Cooperation in the industrial field of such organizations as the 
Association for Labor Legislation, the Consumers’ League, the Child 
Labor Committee, and in a more general way the League of Women 
Voters, has determined to a considerable extent the course of 
progressive legislation. More than a little of the initiative, the 
painstaking educational and active legislative campaigning, has come 
and will continue to come from groups such as these. 

Aside from our present unprecedented “prosperity,” the 
principal obstacles to progress in labor legislation, as I see 
them are— 


(1) the selfish and frequently short-sighted opposition of busi- 
ness interests ; 


(2) the after-war reaction as an expression of weariness over 
extreme subordination of the individual to the government ; 
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(3) the reflections of the determined campaign in opposition to 
the eighteenth amendment ; 

(4) the large proportion in our state legislatures of farmers 
who have been economically depressed during a period of high 
taxation; and 

(5) adverse court decisions, which, if they do not as Mr. Dooley 
said “follow the ilection returns,” certainly do appear to reflect the 
general reactionary spirit of the time. 

But there is no occasion for losing hope. Out of the present 
stygian darkness may come an impulse that will again recognize 
human lives, and safety, and leisure for personal improvement, as 
more important than either the jitney or the dollar. 

We have progressed far since Alexander Hamilton urged speedy 
adoption of the factory system in America in order that “children 
of more tender years might be employed.” But if any one thinks 
there is no longer any need of protective legislation, may we not 
say that in addition to the maintenance of present legal standards 
through effective administration, there are yet great unprotected 
zones which threaten the common good. As long as we have 
even one million working children who ought to be in school; with 
scores of thousands of women still employed by “parasitic industries” 
for long hours at wages below the level of decent existence ; with 
the lurking danger of industrial poisons ever on the increase and 
for the most part still unreported and uncompensated ; with 2,000,000 
harbor workers and interstate commerce employees without com- 
prehensive accident compensation; with many thousands of men 
working seven days a week; with our coal miners being killed 
three times as fast as they are killed in Great Britain; and with 
millions involuntarily unemployed during each turn of the business 
cycle—surely the need is still urgent for further progress in labor 
legislation in America. 

If our civilization is to advance there must be more oppor- 
tunity for ennobling work. There must be a greater sense of 
security to replace the ever-present fear of future dependency in 
sickness, in unemployment and old age. For the vast majority of 
those who need this protection the most, the assurance is likely to 
come to a considerable degree through legislation. 


Again an Official State Commission 
Urges Adoption of Old Age 
Pension Legislation 


O LD age pension legislation is now up to the Virginia legislature. 

In submitting a bill and strongly urging its passage, an official 
state commission declares that an old age assistance law is “more 
humane” than the poorhouse system and that it can be operated “‘at 
a less per capita cost than the present per capita cost of maintaining 
the aged poor in the almshouses.” 

The commission, which was created by the 1924 legislature to 
make ‘a thorough investigation and study of the question of pro- 
viding and regulating assistance to destitute persons in the state over 
the age of 70 years,” recommends, and so provides in its bill, that 
such persons be aided out of state funds to the extent of not more 
than eighty-five cents a day. 

“Among all enlightened peoples,’ says the report, “the care of 
the poor is recognized as an unquestioned object of public duty. It 
is a duty which cannot be escaped and one which should be per- 
formed in such manner as to accord with the best modern thought 
on the subject. The archaic poorhouse system which harks back to 
Elizabethan days has few advocates. * * * Old age assistance 
legislation has been successful wherever tried, it is said. In recent 
years such legislation has been enacted in four of the States of the 
United States: Montana, Nevada, Wisconsin, and Pennsylvania. 
Bills have been introduced in approximately twenty states. Unfor- 
tunately, owing to a peculiar provision contained in the Constitution 
of Pennsylvania, the highest court of the state was compelled to 
declare the Pennsylvania act unconstitutional. There is no similar 
constitutional provision in Virginia. * * * The plan is intended 
to be substitutional for the present system of caring for the aged 
poor in county and city almshouses. Under the old age assistance 
plan, the aged poor who are worthy and who otherwise come within 
the provisions of the law, are not sent to poorhouses, but are given 
such assistance out of public funds in each case as may be necesary 
to prevent them from having to become inmates of poorhouses. A 
maximum, however, is always prescribed by law. If this plan does 


not add to the burdens of the taxpayer, there would seem to be no 


good reason why it should not be substituted for the poorhouse 
system. No one will deny that the plan is more humane.” 
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Are Poorhouses “American’’? 


ahs Pacific Coast governors have within the past year vetoed 
- bills for statewide old age pensions that had passed the legisla- 
tures by overwhelming majorities. Governor Richardson of Cali- 
fornia was first to assume this responsibility. Now, on January 16, 
comes the veto of Governor Hartley of Washington. 

Governor Hartley explains his veto in a curious statement. He 
says: “The time will never come when we shall fail, either through 
private or public charities, to administer to those deserving in their 
indigency, for a responsiveness to the humanities is one of the things 
which has made and will continue America great. But how often 
do our emotions blind us in our fairer judgments and divert us from 
the pathway of plain, albeit sterner, duty.” In other words, are we 
to infer that America is great because she may be trusted to deal out 
charity ; that the poorhouse is one of the finer attributes of Ameri- 
canism? And does the reference to the “sterner” course mean that 
when worthy citizens find themselves dependent in old age, after a 
lifetime of service to state and nation—and industry—it is 100 per 
cent American to “treat ’em rough” ? _ 

The bill, passed by the Washington legislature on January 5 and 
thus vetoed by Governor Hartley, was based on the “standard” old 
age pension bill advocated by the American Association for Labor 
Legislation and other social service and fraternal organizations and 
by labor bodies throughout the country. Similar bills were signed 
in 1923 by Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania and in 1925 by 
Governor Blaine of Wisconsin. 

What these two governors said about old age pension legislation 
upon signing the bill is in marked contrast to Governor Hartley’s 
veto statement. 

Governor Pinchot declared: “It has given me profound pleasure 
to sign this bill. To-day we are righting the neglects of yesterday. 
* * * Other states willsoon * * * enact similar legislation 
to make happier the lot of the aged within their borders. The highest 
duty of humanity is to care for those who have served the glory of 
the state and the nation as well, and as loyally as they knew how.” 

Said Governor Blaine: “The old age pension bill * * * rep- 
resents the very essence of democracy, and that is humanity. .*-*->* 
Institutional life is not the ideal life for the citizenship of the state. 
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* * * This measure gives independence to citizens, and inde- 
pendence of the respective citizens is the greatest guaranty of security 
of our state and of our nation.” ae ; 

Six state legislatures and official investigating commissions in 
three additional states have, since 1923, placed themselves in agree- 
ment with Governors Blaine and Pinchot that inhumanity and 
neglect, as represented by the poorhouse, are evils that true Ameri- 
canism will no longer tolerate. 


The Veto Power in Washington State 


“7 ETO MANIA” is what the Seattle State Labor News calls 
the recent performance of Governor Roland H. Hartley of 
Washington in striking down, after their passage by the legislature, 
a number of bills which “mostly concerned labor and the common 
people.” 

The four vetoes cited are illuminating. 

There is his veto of the old age pension bill, “the greatest 
humanitarian measure that has been passed by our state legislature 
in many years.” (See page 103.) 

Then there is his veto of a bill to enable cities of the first class 
to pension their aged employees, only after the same had been 
submitted to the voters for their approval. 

Next is his veto of the Credit Union bill “which is in force 
in many of the states and which is designed to assist the poorer 
classes of our people.” 

And then there is his veto of a bill providing for an appropria- 
tion to match that provided by the federal government for the voca- 
tional rehabilitation of cripples, which “caps the climax of the 
Governor’s antipathy toward all measures of a humanitarian 
nature.” 

Says the Labor News: “In order that this paper may be ad- 
mitted to the mails, we will refrain from expressing in the only 
language that would be adequate, our actual sentiments.” 


Report of Work 


American Association for Labor Legislation 


A noted in previous annual reports, the activities of this association can 
be set forth here concisely because, to a degree unusual in national organ- 
izations, reports of progress are made frequently throughout the year. Through 
special communications, circulars and pamphlets and through the AMERICAN 
Lapor LEGISLATION REVIEW, which contains detailed reports each quarter, the 
membership is informed almost currently of what is being accomplished. 

The Association during 1925 continued its constant week-by-week activities 
looking to the strengthening of existing workmen’s accident compensation laws, 
and their extension to cover large groups of wage-earners still without this 
modern, enlightened protection. 

Conspicuous among the latter are longshoremen and other “harbor workers” 
—a third of a million essential workers engaged in the extremely hazardous 
tasks of loading, unloading and repairing vessels at the dock. These workers 
were aS a matter of course included from the beginning in state compensation 
laws and were thus protected until 1917 when the Supreme Court held by a 
five-to-four decision that when injured on board a ship the accident was 
“maritime” and therefore outside of state jurisdiction. Two attempts by 
Congress to relieve the plight of the injured harbor workers and their 
families by specifically reserving to them the protection of state laws were 
overturned by divided opinions of the Supreme Court, leaving the enactment 
of a federal compensation law as the sole remaining method of providing 
compensation protection for this great army of wage-earners. This Associa- 
tion cooperated during the year with influential labor groups and their advisors 
and several public officials in perfecting a federal compensation bill for intro- 
duction in Congress. It will continue its efforts until this most urgent next 
step in completing the circle of compensation protection in America is taken. 

Encouraging progress has been made in the Association’s nationwide educa- 
tional campaign for coal mine safety—particularly the rock dusting of mines 
to prevent the shocking disasters due to coal dust explosions. T hree additional 
states enacted laws in 1925 providing for the use of the rock dusting safeguard. 
Utah in 1924 took action requiring the rock dusting of all bituminous mines in 
the state, which leaves twenty-one bituminous-producing states where legis- 
lative action is still urgently needed. More than a hundred substantial coal 
companies have, since the present campaign started, installed the rock dust 
protection, no fewer than fifty-six of them during the past year. Our Asso- 
ciation has completed the preparation of a standard bill for rock dusting 
mines to prevent coal dust explosions, as an aid to state legislation. The 
bill is based on the Standard Practices for Rock Dusting recently adopted 
by the committee on rock dusting of coal mines of the American Engineering 
Standards Committee, and was formulated as a result of conferences with 
mining engineers, public officials, safety experts and labor officials. 

With respect to stabilizing employment, the Association’s legislative 
activities this year centered chiefly in an effort, together with other national 
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representative organizations, to have Congress incorporate the principle of 
advance planning of public works in the public buildings bill. The bill, how- 
ever, failed of passage before adjournment. Further efforts will be made 
when the bill again comes up in Congress. 

Old age pension legislation, based on the standard bill prepared as a result 
of conferences by representative groups including this Association, was adopted 
during the year by Wisconsin and Nevada. The bill also passed in the Cali- 
fornia legislature but was vetoed by the Governor. 

An event of the year of special importance in promoting more effective 
international cooperation was the reorganization of the International Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation, the International Association on Unemployment 
and the International Committee on Social Insurance into a single, unified 
body—the International Association for Social Progress. This consolidation 
followed the plan adopted in America, where the American Association for 
Labor Legislation has from the outset served as the American section of all 
three related organizations. This Association continues as the American arm 
of the International Association for Social Progress. A quarter century of 
service by the international voluntary organization of labor legislationists is 
thus rounded out by taking a new title and preparing to meet the new oppor- 
tunities for service that have arisen out of the aftermath of the war. 

Mention may be made here of the completion, with the December number, 
of the fifteenth annual volume of our AMERICAN LaBor LEGISLATION REVIEW 
—the only scientific labor quarterly in America—a publication that is increas- 
ingly valuable as a record of progress as well as a medium of public education. 

In 1925 the press department sent out 48 general news stories and articles 
to the daily and labor press. In addition it supplied 6 “wire” stories to news 
associations; sent 19 letters with supporting data to chief editorial writers of 
a selected list of six hundred daily papers, and furnished 12 special articles 
to magazines and other publications. It assisted more than a score of writers 
in the preparation of news stories and articles on various aspects of the 
Association’s activities. Publicity for our program was also secured through 
public addresses and personal interviews by the secretary and by officers and 
staff members. 

Our total paid up membership for 1925 was 3,205. This is an increase of 
418 over 1924. Many members generously sent special contributions to help 
in our campaign for coal mine safety. The Association, whose financial 
support comes entirely from voluntary contributions, is called upon to meet 
increasing demands for information and service. Its record of accomplish- 
ment on a very modest budget bespeak for it more generous financial support. 
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Annual Business Meeting 


Bas nineteenth annual business meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation was held at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York City, December 30, 1925. In the unavoidable 
absence of the president, Thomas L. Chadbourne, a member of the 
General Administrative Council, Tom Moore, president of the 
Canadian Labor Movement, was selected to preside. 

Minutes of the preceding meeting were approved, as published 
in the AMERICAN LaBoRk LEGISLATION REVIEW for March, 1925, 
pp. 65-68. 

A resolution introduced by Robert H. Alcorn in support of 
' jiberalizing amendments to the existing federal employees’ retirement 
law of 1920, especially in reference to the meagerness of the annuity 
and the inflexible terms of retirement, was, after discussion, adopted. 

Report of Work for 1925 was made by the secretary, John B. 
Andrews, and adopted for printing (see page 105). In the absence 
of the treasurer, Adolph Lewisohn, the assistant secretary, Irene 
Osgood Andrews, read the Financial Statement, which was referred 
to the chartered public accountants (see page 108). 

Otto T. Mallery, chairman of the Association’s committee on 
Public Works, presented a resolution reaffirming the Association’s 
approval of the principle of long-range planning of public works 
and urging that the federal public buildings appropriation bill be 
amended, so as to permit more than one-sixth of the $150,000,000 
for a six-year period to be expended during any one year of indus- 
trial depression. After discussion, the resolution was adopted with 
incidental approval of the grouping of federal public works activities 
in one department as an encouragement to the formulation of a 
unified policy of expansion and contraction of expenditures in 
accordance with the business cycle. 

For the Committee on Nominations, David A. McCabe reported 
a list of proposed officers and members of the General Administra- 
tive Council who were elected. The general officers and vice-presi- 
dents who served in 1925 were all re-elected. To the General Ad- 
ministrative Council were added: Anthony J. Chlopek, Lewis A. 
De Blois, John P. Frey, Vera A. Hale, Walton H. Hamilton, Morris 
Leeds, R. H. Lansburgh, James M. Lynch, Amy Maher, Roscoe 
Pound, Percy S. Straus, H. H. Ward. The following were not 
re-elected: T. J. Duffy, Ernest M. Hopkins, Mrs. William S. Ladd, 
James Murdock, Mrs. Daniel O’Day, George D. Pratt, Julius Rosen- 
wald, Mrs. L. K..Elmhirst. 

Joun B. Anprews, Secretary. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE 
Year Enpinc Decemser 31, 1925 


Balance, January. 1, 1925. per cash books 2. sca e se eine eee ee eee $307.51 
Receipts: 
Members’ dues and contributions...............++.00: $41,805 .06 
Salecof, literattites:.c.:...<sen aera eeee ae aati Shales 521.20 
Interest«on bank balances ss. ee ae. oe ee en cee 71.79 
Interest on Margaret Peabody Fund.................. 240.00 
Collections for annual meeting dinner...... susie acetate 553.00 
43,191.05 
$43,498 .56 
Disbursements: 
Salaries: 
Administrative, editorial and research............... $21,310.35 
Stenopraphiceand ‘clerical: 90. ee eee 6,796.61 
Printing and engraving: 
A. A. L. L. review, reports and bulletins............. 4,023 .94 
Circulars; enclosures vetescvcaslee cin ae ee eee 1,729.96 
Bamphiletsi os soreness eee eee 396.50 
PORRZG ac 8 oni x'n ang wis pee ea ee ae 2,566.85 
Stationery~and office supplies: cas. os <ccaatbnotess 1,358.27 
raveling; expense.<:~. +. .n0s dest sabe one eee 593.48 
Zelephone. and Telegraph: cio. eck ee 347.46 
Rent ond light ss. in. oud pi 10 bee ea eae ae BE Aes 2,136.00 
Bovks clippings. ete..:. 25 0s dyad be ueeecce ee eee 347.91 
Sk TS eh) eee CRS OP le” RiemeMErate Ae 407.45 
Committee expense occsccancesvccadevce ste. Byte ioe. 177.50 
Annual meeting expense, including subscription dinner. 768.85 
Miscellaneous, including legislative index service, audit 
fee, express charges, bank charges: etes-<a7 eee 339.64 
43,300.77 


Balance, per cash book, December 31, 1925 
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December 31, 1925, was verified by obtaining certificates from t 
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$197.79 


=) and we certify 
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cash book, 
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Price WaTERHOUSE & Co., 
Chartered Accountants. 


International Labor Legislation 


Huneary recently announced its adhesion to the international conven- 
tion prohibiting the use of white phosphorus in the manufacture of 
matches which was put forward at Berne in 1906 by the International 
Association for Labor Legislation and ratified by eleven countries prior 
to its inclusion in a Recommendation of the First Session (Washington) 
of the International Labor Conference. 


In two massive volumes, totalling 1,450 pages, the International Labor 
Office has recently published the proceedings of the Seventh Session of 
the International Labor Conference held at Geneva May 19 to June 10, 
1925. The action of this Conference was reported in this Review for 
September, 1925, pp. 267-271. The complete proceedings now available 
contain committee reports, debates, text of all proposals before the 
Conference and of the Draft Conventions and Recommendations finally 
adopted. The report of the Director of the International Labor Office, 
also included, is replete with information. Tables are given showing 
measure taken in the several countries to give effect to Conventions 
and Recommendations adopted at the various sessions of the Con- 
ference. 


INTERNATIONAL Draft Conventions relating to the minimum age and night 
work of young persons in industry, as well as the Conventions fixing a mini- 
mum age of 14 for employment of children at sea and prohibiting the indus- 
trial employment of women at night, have been formally ratified by the Irish 
Free State. 


France has recently ratified the Washington Draft Convention calling for 
an eight-hour day. This action is subject to ratification of the Convention 
also by Germany. France thus becomes the first big industrial country to 
accept the eight-hour international Convention. This weakens the position 
taken in the past by government and employer groups in other great industrial 
powers, that one country dared not “obligate” itself to abolish the unreasonably 
long working day in industry unless competing countries also acted. It now 
appears that employers’ groups are concerned as to whether the Washington 
Convention is in fact specific enough to hold all ratifying countries stiffly 
against the eight-hour day. Interestingly, it was these same employers’ groups 
who six years ago greeted the adoption of the Washington Convention with 
fears that it was too rigid and allowed no scope. Their efforts in each country 
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to increase hours has not met with the success they had hoped for. Mean- 
while, experience in various countries has proved the advantages to industry 
of the eight-hour day. Employing groups at last appear to be coming to a 
realization that the best policy is to accept the eight-hour day, insisting that 
all competing countries be equally obligated to maintain it under the inter- 
national Convention. 


Rumania has ratified the Draft Convention restricting the use of 
white lead in painting as adopted by the Third Session of the Inter- 
national Labor Conference. 


In his report to the Seventh Session of the International Labor Con- 
ference at Geneva, the Director of the International Labor Office gives 
considerable space to a sympathetic account of the recent unification 
of the International Association for Labor Legislation, the International 
Association on Unemployment and the International Committee on 
Social Insurance into a single body, the International Association for 
Social Progress. He said: “It has repeatedly been pointed out that 
these organizations could be of great service to the International Labor 
Office, that they included among their members men of science or 
disinterested persons who could not take a direct part in the work of 
the Conference, and that, in virtue of their independent position, they 
could usefully supervise, stimulate and, if necessary, even criticise the 
Office’s work. Their re-creation was warmly welcomed by the Office.” 


A REporT on “Sickness Insurance” has been published by the Inter- 
national Labor Office at Geneva as Series M (Social Insurance) No. 4 
of its Studies and Reports. This volume of 133 pages contains com- 
parative analyses of national sickness insurance laws, both compulsory 
and voluntary. “The feature common to all compulsory sickness 
insurance laws,” says the report, “is that they make insurance binding 
on all persons in a weak economic position, who therefore need to be 
helped by the community when they fall ill.” 


‘Canapa has ratified, and put into effect beginning January 1, four 
Draft Conventions of the International Labor Conference of the League 
of Nations designed to improve the employment conditions of seamen. 
These Conventions provide an unemployment indemnity in case of loss 
or foundering of the ship; prohibit the employment at sea of boys under 
the age of 14 years; prohibit the employment of young persons under 
the age of 18 as trimmers or stokers on vessels engaged in maritime 
navigation, and providing for compulsory medical examination of chil- 
dren and young persons employed at sea. These are the first Draft 
Conventions which have been formally ratified by Canada. Most of the 
other proposals of the International Labor Conference have involved 
subjects which were held by the law officers of the Crown to be within 
provincial jurisdiction. In thus ratifying the seamen’s Conventions 
Canada has acted in concert with Great Britain. 


Book Reviews and Notes 


Labor Problems: A Book of Materials for Their Study. By Epcar 
S. FurNISS WITH THE COLLABORATION oF LAwreNcE R. Guitp. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin, 1925. 621 pp—This admirably planned volume, designed 
primarily for college students, should prove interesting and helpful as well to 
the general reader. The authors have brought together into a single book a 
collection of readings selected from the best work of experts on various 
aspects of the labor problems, and have, by skillful editing, given continuity 
and unity to the whole. The work is, as Professor Allyn A. Young remarks 
in an introduction, “so planned as to give insight as well as knowledge.” It is 
up to date in covering not only the organized labor movement, agencies of 
industrial peace and modern industrial relations policies, but also unemploy- 
ment, hours, woman and child labor, wages, and industrial accidents. 


Jefferson And Hamilton. The Struggle for Democracy in America. 
By C. G. Bowers. Houghton Mifflin Co., New York, 1925, 531 pp.—A fas- 
cinating picture of the early years of our federal government, with the 
Fourth of July drapings swept aside to disclose the earliest propaganda 
methods of chambers of commerce, patrioteers, and politicians. “More 
fascinating than fiction and more instructive than the most profound 
treatise on government,” says Senator Borah. And it is a book you will 


not forget. 


Industrial Safety. Eprrep py Ricwarp H. LANsBurcH. The Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science (Philadelphia), Vol. 
CXXIII, No. 212, January, 1926. 239 pp.—Contains forty-two papers by 
authorities on various aspects of industrial safety, including the need 
for safety in industry; the organized accident prevention movement; 
safety code development and enforcement; safety in specific industries; 
accident prevention for certain hazards; educating the worker in safety, 
and the relation of safety compensation and rehabilitation. 


A History of Economic Progress in the United States. By W. W. 
Jennincs. New York, Crowell, 1926. 819 pp—As associate professor in 
economic history at the University of Kentucky, the author attempts 
in one substantial volume to provide “enough material for a complete 
course” at colleges having inadequate library facilities. The: eleven 
scattered pages devoted to labor legislation need to be supplemented 
with additional reading. The author favors compulsory arbitration of 
labor disputes, Kansas style, the U. S. Supreme Court to the contrary 
notwithstanding. “Strict laws will drive capital out of one state into 
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another and loose laws will attract it,” writes Mr. Jennings, in discuss- 
ing child labor legislation. He especially favors “effective legislation 
by the (federal) government on matters pertaining to labor.” 


The Health Of The Workers. By Sir THomas Ottver. Faber and 
Gwyer, London, 1925. 226 pp.—A handy little volume, sort of a pocket 
edition of the earlier substantial books on occupational diseases by the 
same author, who was made an honorary member of the Association 
for Labor Legislation during his visit to the United States some fifteen 
years ago. 


Industrial Pensions in the United States. New York, National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, 1925. 157 pp.—This study by the National Industrial 
Conference Board presents a description and analysis of existing employers’ 
pension schemes with an admirably fair evaluation of their merits and demerits. 
It purports to include virtually all formally established schemes of this type, 
of which it reports some 245 in existence, approximately four-fifths estab- 
lished within the last fifteen years. The basis for organized labor’s usual 
opposition to private pension plans is quite apparent in the light of this study. 


The Confessions of a Reformer. By Freveric C. Howe. New York, 
Scribner’s, 1925. 343 pp—An exceptional autobiography, notable alike for its 
candor and its searching examination of the liberal movement of the past 
quarter century in America. In this movement Mr. Howe has played a dis- 
tinguished part. As lieutenant of Tom Johnson in Cleveland, Ohio lawmaker, 
lawyer and author, commissioner of immigration at Ellis Island, one of 
Wilson’s advisors at Paris, editorial writer on Labor and founder and director 
of the Nantucket “School of Opinion,” he has come to grips with realities. 
His vicissitudes, which he says involved “unlearning” as well as learning, 
have brought this fighting idealist to the belief that in the Labor Movement 
now lies the hope of a better-ordered world. 


Progress and the Constitution. By Newton D. BaKker, New York, 
Scribner's, 1925. 94 pp—Progress, Industry and Foreign Relations, as 
affected by the American constitution, are the subjects of these three 
entertaining lectures delivered by a former Secretary of War to the law 
students of the University of Virginia. 


Sake 


